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THE SKIPPER SIGNS ON WITH A’KICKER 
DAUNTLESS-A BOAT WITH A 
GREAT HEART 
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“Youll always be proud of your &€eco" 


RELIABILITY PERFECTION 
ULTIMATE ECONOMY 














84-ft. ELCO Motor Vacht BETTINA ITT 


ELCO CRUISERS ELCOPLANES 


i i't during the past nhanced ovr al The remarkable performance of the 16-ft. Elcoplane “’ Hazel” (now the “ Bug”) win 
irs. ne breasts yg, Poe yet Not + ara per enn Soy hale reliability ning $5.000 cash prize astonished the Motor Boat world. A Bug : ho ven the 
of operation. never failed to impress everyone. Ultimate economy is always obtained New York-Poughkeepsie Race, 132 miles. She is uipped << 1 stoc D: — 
by dealing with a responsible concern having the facilities to execute its contracts. which makes the fourth consecutive year this engine has won t ong Distance e. 


We are prepared to submit plans and specifications of Cruising boats or Elcoplanes and we carry in stock several models suitable for Florida use. 


rere ?, fberty and 23rd $ 
W oie fer etre cateogue. Elo 193 Avenue 4, Bayonne, N. J. Fines got ee sod Se) See 
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133 South Grant St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Decembes 8th, 1910. 
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CONSTRUCTION Ec 


Fepresentatives of other good engines have in every - 


In a marine engine, cOnstruction is fully as important as design. told me that no better engine is made then the STANDARD. 


Appearance can be imitated, but to reach the maximum of _ efficiency, quality must be 
developed. Wy machine ie of the finest material and work 


STANDARD MARINE ENGINES sss urn 
SIZES FROM 8 TO 1000 H. P. HAVE BEEN BUILT cc Being an old time steer engine “crank” that i 


the highest praise thet I am able to offer to any machine 
A thousand-and-one details must be perfected and prought together into one harmonious whole—an‘l : 
this can be done only by years of most careful study. ba amend ye 
a In this faithful, patient manner Standard construction has been brought to its present perfection. PRED MeCORICK 
Years have been spent in studying the service — watching results — combining theory with practice — 
learning just the right metal, just the right treatment, just the right workmanship—developing the Stan- 
pena into that smooth-running unit which is thoroughly practical, correct, and harmonious in every par- 
¢c r. 
That this extreme development has resulted in higher efficiency is amply proved by its Record of 
Results. Turn to Lioyd’s Register, and compare the tonnage and speed of Standard driven 
boats with boats driven by other engines of the same rated horsepower. See how 
much more work Standards do. You will see that, recognized leader though it is, the 
Standard is really a low-priced engine judged by the cost per unit of work. ‘This 
is why the great majority of Standard owners is increasing so rapidly. This 
accounts for the prominence of Standard owners; Leaders in their work; men 
who make few mistakes. 
Our treatise-cata'og is not a price-list, but a book full of live interest s 


ir that aan Mack od Ca gen Cunha ae w bet “Dower up to1000”" << 
’ N STREET - mas 
STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION CO. *86,WHITON sTREE fms! 
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pn GiIELOW & ORR =o atx 


TS ee 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ae 


Oregte, New York 
, 8s ifications and Estimates Furnished fo Correspondents 
Pinas, poses ines r Foreign oe PP list of American and Ba 2 Yachts 
Cruising, otor, and peed, and If your yacht is for sale, kindly send Ccntmeretat, Vv Insurance 
Yaents; He and Commercial Vessels description and No Descriptions and Photes upon 
Alterations Supervised charge for 1 Receipt of Inquiry 


BELOW ARE A FEW YACHTS AVAILABLE FOR SOUTHERN CHARTERS, OR PURCHASE 








ASsOLuts SACRI- 
FICE—NO. 1845— 
Racing and cruising 
yacht; bronze plated; 
95x17x11 feet draught. 
Ratsey sails, Won 46 
prizes in two years. 
One double, one single 
stateroom, main cabin, he Six-cyli > 
ete. Full particulars, —— orice a 
plans, ete. Gielow & :, | ete., Gielow & Orr, 52 
Orr, No. 52 Broadway, | N&..t8" motor yacht. One double stateroom? bechrsom, | Bradway, New York, 
New York. 2 wide transoms in main cabin. Has cruised from Maine 


to Florida. Now proceeding South.- For Plans, etc., 
apply Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 











For SALE—NO. 3114—Twin-screw Gielow design, steel, 
N° 498—FOR SALE—Very low price. 66-ft. power ; Bong moter roche. ee wat ie Serpent Sm most Excellent sea boat, and roomy cruiser. Main saloon, 

houseboat. Four staterooms, bath room, main cabin, oom Brg ene oe i avaliable, : fo double and two) aining saloon, 5 staterooms, 4 transoms, bathroom, and 3 
galley, ete. Roomy and comfortable. Four-cycle engine. | imgle staterooms, bathroom, two toilets; large main and | toilets. Steam heat, electric lights, ete. Plans and addi- 


Acetylene lights; well-equipped. Price, plans, etc., from arene aitheen”” "Cele cake Gane a Sent, armen from Gielow & Orr, No. 52 Broadway, 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 180-footer from our plans. Apply Gielow & Orr, No. 52| ~°¥ *°* 


Broadway, New York. 


REAT BARGAIN—NO. 74—134-foot, steel, steam yacht. 








N°: 2320—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Steam house- 

boat, 116-feet over all. Especi constructed for 

Southern waters. Smoking room,’ library ‘and dinin . 

saloon; five staterooms, four of which have brass bed-| — 

steads, three bathrooms Prices, and fill] particulars, etc. OR SALE—NO. 3543—Well known 60-foob ocean nee 
ork. Main cabin, two staterooms, bathroom, and tol 

25 H.-P. Standard motor. Yacht in A-1 condition, 


N° 3248—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Very handsome 
‘ 82-foot motor yacht, built 1910. Standard engine, 
100-H.P. Speed, 12. miles. Dining-room forward. Aft Y 
two double staterooms, bathroom, main cabin. Price| Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New Y lets, 
reasonable. Gielow & Orr, No. 52 Broadway, New York. . i 

va ne Ak ik A re Sr ee ee ee ee rticulars from Gielow & Orr, No. 
, 52 Broadway, New ork. 








N?: 2695—FOR Bats teetgeen sy fine 40-foot cruiser. 
8 feet draught; 25 H.-P., 4-cycle motor; electric 
lights, running water, etc. Finished first in New York- 
Marblehead race. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





JO. 1911—FOR SALE AND CHARTER—192-foot ocean- POOR Ge ai 3 ‘is 
gcing steam yacht. Dining-room, music room, and OR CHARTER—NO. ctive twin-serew 70- 
social hall. Hight staterooms, three bathrooms and four : foot cruising motor yacht. gy ay my ae 
toilets for owner. Plans and terms from Gielow & Orr, Southern work. One double agen es t caditional | ~! 

No. 52 Broadway, N York ; Excellent ventilation. Complete eq co . pa 
- y, New York. ticulars, ete., from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 


+ 











ARGAIN—NO. 247 
— Lawley - built 
schooner, 55x12x7.3 
feet draught. Outside 
and inside lead bal- 
last. Fast, able. 
comfortable, and 
N2: 3442—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Fast_ 118-foot roomy. Excellent out- 
twin screw motor yacht. Attractively furnished, din- , Geile in 
r ing saloon on main deck forward. Three staterooms, also t. good 
0. |411—Owner anxious to sell, has larger yacht, 50/transoms. Two bathrooms. Accommodate ten com-| condition. Apply to 
'x3.6 feet draught. Double stateroom, main cabin, | fortably. Two 300-H.P. motors, Plans and full particu-| qijow @ Orr, No. 52 
alley; Standard motor; electric lights, ete, ,Gielow & Orr, | lars upon request. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 
®. 52 Broadway, New York. © York. Broadway, New York. 








Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


52 PINE STREET - 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 4510 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING YACHTS AMONG A FEW OF THOSE AVAILABLE FOR SALE OR CHARTER FOR SOUTHERN CRUISING 


NEW YORK CITY 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 











0. 7488—FOR SALE OR CHARTER —-65 ft. twin screw 
raised deck cruiser; two 20-H.P. motors. Double state- 
room, saloon, bath, etc. Unusual opportunity. [For fur- 
ther particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine 
St.. New York City. ’ 








N?® 7905—FOR SALE AND CHARTER—Very handsome 

82-ft. motor yacht, built 1910. Standard engine 100- 
H.P. Speed, 12 miles. Dining room forward. Aft two 
double staterooms, bathroom, main cabin. Offer desired. 
For further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 
52 Pine St.. New York City. 


O. 1887—FOR SALE AND CHARTER—This attractive 
power houseboat 87x76x23x4 ft., built 1906. Three 
large staterooms, three bathrooms. Saloon below sitting 
room on deck. Two 75-H.P. motors. Complete outfit. For 
further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 
Pine St., New York City. 








O. 1817—Owner anxious to sell or charter houseboat 
now in Florida, 91x23.6x3 ft.; twin screw motors 30- 
H.P. each; has four staterooms, bath, sitting room and din- 
ing room for owner. For further particulars apply to Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 





O. 23183—FOR SALE, Manhasset Bay, one-design class, 
to be sold together, five boats. Unusual opportunity 
for any club getting up a class, 27 ft. 10 in. over all, 
19 ft. 5 in. water line, 6 ft. 7 in. beam, 5 ft. draft. De- 
signed by Gielow; built by Jacob, 1909. Are Class ‘‘S’’ 
boats. Fast, able, all of them in good condition. For 
full particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine 
St.. New York City. 





O. 7074—FOR SALE OR CHARTER, modern motor 
yacht, 80x73x13, built by Lawlev; 100-H.P. Standard 
Motor; 2 large double staterooms, main saloon, dining sa- 
loon on deck, complete equipment. Good condition. Speed, 
18 knots. For further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 








N?2: 7420—FOR SALE—80-ft. cruising motor yacht. two 
50-H.P. Standard engines. Main cabin, two double 
staterooms, Pullman berths, etc. Launch and dinghy. 
Electric lights. Handsomely finished and furnished. Apply 
to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St.. New York City, 


N 0. 7273—Now in Florida, for sale or charter, 86 ft. com- 
fortable, able motor yacht. Excellent condition. 
Speed, 13 miles. ‘Unusual bargain. Owner building 
larger yacht. Tams, Lemoine & Crane 52 Pine St., New 
York City. 








N?2: 7871—-Modern 85-ft. twin screw power yacht. Speed, 

12 to 14 miles. Standard motors. Handsomely fin- 
ished and furnished. For further particulars apply to Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 








N?: 7334—-FOR SALE OR CHARTER AT ATTRACTIVE 

PRICES—65x13x3.9-ft. draught. Speed, 11 to 19 
miles Two Standard engines. Roomy and comfortable 
Large after and bridge decks. Particularly well ventilate), 
Sleep six owner’s party. Launch, dinvhy, electric lights 
For further particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Oran, 
52 Pine St., New York City. 





N?: 7029—-FOR SALE—Owner building larger yacht, om 

of the best yachts of her size: 110 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in, 
steel construction, two 6-cyl. 110-H.P. Standard reversibk 
engines. Speed, 12% knots. Finished in mahogany ani 
teak. Large deck space and all rooms of good size. Dining 
saloon, main saloon, four staterooms, bathroom, toilet, ete, 
Cutter, dinghy, and launch. Electric lighting. Most em 
plete equipment. For further narticulars apply to Tams 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 








0. 1808—FOR SALE—Power houseboat. Perfect ¢ 
dition, 123x115x17.8x3.6 ft. Built 1901. Five 
rooms, two baths, large saloon. Twin screw. two Ti= 
Standard motors. Electric light. Speed. 9 knots U 
opportunity. For further particulars apnly to Tams 
moine & Crane, 52 Pine St.. New York City. ; 





0. 

N?: 7356—Desirable cruising power yacht for cba 
80x76x13x4-ft. draught. Two double staterooms, ™ 6-18 
saloon, with two berths, bathroom, all conveniences; ation 
inder 20th Century motor. new 1910; sneed, 12 miles. © oubt 
pletely fitted. For further particulars apply to Tams, . Wii 
moine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York City. 1 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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State your requirements. 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William St, New York City 


Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 
Complete particulars, plans ani photographs promptly submitted on receip: of inquiry. 


ww 4ts 


TELEPHONES 
1375 Broad 
5576 Broad 


Lirge list of yachts of all typ¢s for sale or charter. 





N O. 463—FOR SALE—110-ft. 

steel, ocean cruising power yacht. Speed 13 
to 14 miles; two 6-cyl. Standards. Four double 
staterooms, bath, and all conveniences. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. Cox & Stevens, 15 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. 


twin screw, 





N°: 544—EXCEPTIONAL BARGAIN.—65x14 ft. 
twin-screw motor yacht. Very roomy and able 
craft. Speed 11% miles; two 40 H. P. Globe motors. 
Full particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 


O. 1482—BARGAIN—g1xio-ft. raised deck 

__ cruiser; launched August, 1910. Speed 1014 

iles; 24-H.P. Lamb motor. Double stateroom 

forward, saloon, electric lights, etc. Ideal 
tuiser. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 


O. 446—BARGAIN—or-ft. fast twin screw 
power yacht. Speed up to 20 miles; two 150- 
Craigs. Double stateroom, large saloon, 

tc. Excellent condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 
Nilliam Street, New York. 








0. 88s—-HANDSOME AND FAST TWIN-SCREW 
6 bower yacht; 118x15.6x5 ft. Built 1910. Speed 
-18 miles; two 300 H, P. Craigs. Large accommo- 
ow Handsomely finished and furnished. Un- 
Oubtediy best of type available. Cox & Stevens, 
® William Street. New York. 


Please mention YacuHT1nc when corresponding with our advertisers. 





N2: 1026—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser; 
-" 53X10.3x3.4-ft. Built 1910. Best construc- 
tion. Speed 10-11 miles; 20th Century motor. 
Mahogany finish throughout. Double stateroom, 
saloon, electric lights, etc. Apply to Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





N2O: 470—FOR SALE—6ox12-ft. raised deck 

cruiser. Has double and single staterooms, 
12-ft. saloon, electric lights, etc. Speed 11 miles. 
Very able craft. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 





N2: 316—FOR SALE—o6x14-ft. twin screw 
power yacht. Speed 14 miles; two 50-H.P. 
Standards. Large accommodation. Excellent 
— Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
ork. 








N2. 1446—UNUSUAL BARGAIN—Now in 
Florida; 53x10.6x3-ft. cruiser; launched last 
January; speed 12 miles; 55-H.P. motor; electric 
lights, bath, etc.; in commission. Full particulars 
from Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 
York. 





O. 1428—FOR SALE.—Exceptionally fine day 

cruiser; 58x10.4 ft. Teak finish throughout. 

Speed 13 miles. Best construction. Price very low. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





N2: 175—NOW IN FLORIDA—FOR SALE 
OR CHARTER—86-ft. comfortable and 
able motor yacht. Excellent condition. Speed 12 
to 14 miles. Exceptional bargain. Owner build- 
ing larger from our =. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 


O. 600—FOR. SALE.—75x15 ft. twin-screw power 

yacht; built 1909. Speed, 12-18 miles; two 40-50 

H. P. Standards. Two double staterooms; bath, etc. 

In first-class condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 


N?: 2388—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—200-ft. 
seagoing steam yacht, American build; to close 
estate. Terms very reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 


William Street, New York. 





N O. 994—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Hand- 
some 83-ft. cruising power yacht. Launched 
August, 1910. Speed 13 to 15 miles; 100-H.P. 
Standard motor. Excellent accommodation. 
Price low. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 
New York. 





N2: 420—FOR SALE—Handsome 68x123-ft. 
cruising motor yacht. Speed 12-13 miles; 
Standard motor. Mahogany finish throughout. 
Best of condition. Price low. Cox & Stevens, 15 





William Street, New York. 
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OR SALE.—One of the famous Buzzard’s Bay 
Herreshoff 30-foot waterline one-design 
class. 46 feet overall, 10 feet 10 inches beam and 
5 feet 3 inches draft. Small centreboard in keel. 
5 tons of lead on keel making her non-capsizab! > 
while she has the advantage of comparatively 
light draft. Centreboard is used only while going 
to windward in rough weather as she handles 
easily without board. Cabin has full headroom, 
is well lighted, airy and comfortable, with two 
berths on each side, large toilet room, good 
galley, etc. Pipe berths forward. Mahogany 
house and mahogany trimmings throughout. 
This yacht is built in the best Herreshoff manner, 
double planked, and with a beautiful narrow strip 
deck. Comfortable watertight cockpit. Steers 
with the greatest ease. This is an exceptional 
chance to purchase one of these Buzzard’s Bay 
“*30-footers at a very reasonable figure, far below 
original cost, as these yachts are seldom of- 
fered for sale. Inspectable New Bedford, Mass. 
Apply to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Ex- 
change Street, Boston, Mass. 








OR SALE— 

Crack 25-foot 

waterline racing 

andcruisingsloop. 

Just the boat for 

a cruise down 

East or along the 

Sound. An ideal 

boat for racing on 

Long Island 

Sound, Narragan- 

sett or Massachu- 

setts Bays as she 

is very speedy. 41 

feet 10 inches 

overall, <0 feet 4 

inches beam and 

6 feet 11 inches 

draft. Good cabin 

mahogany, 5,000 pounds outside ballast, 
watertight cockpit and complete equipment. Bar- 
gain price.’ Inspectable,. Rockland, Me. Apply 
to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 xchange St. 
Boston, Mass. 


finished in 





St.. 





For sale.—Crack 22-foot waterline racing and cruising 
sloop, 38 feet overall, 10 feet beam, 6 feet . inches 
draft. Large cabin, outside lead ballast, watertight cock- 
pit, Wilson and Silsby sails new 1910. Good inventory. 
including tender. An ideal boat for a summer cruise. 
Has won scores of prizes on Massachusetts and Narra 
ganset: Bays. Inspectable near Providence, R. I. Apply 
to HOLLIS BURGESS YACHT AGENCY, 15 Exchange 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Large 


auxiliary 


schooner yacht. An idea) 


vessel for a cruise around the 
world. 139 gross tonnage. Built 
in 1903. 


128 feet overall, 103 


feet waterline, 25 feet 6 inches | 


beam, and 13 feet 10 inches 


draft. 50 tons lead ballast. 


Equipped with a 100-H. P 


Globe motor, giving her speed 
of 8 knots under power alone 
Wilson & Silsby sails, made in 
1908, good as new. Well found 
every particular. 


in Inspect- 


able near Boston. Reasonable 
price. Apply to Hollis Burgess 
Yacht Agency, 15 WExchange 
St., 


Boston, Mass. 





Yacht Tender, 16 feet long; 


BIG BARGAIN. 

built by Gas Engine & Power Company; Nap- 
tha Engine; Cedar Hull, Mahogany Trim and 
grating; finished bright, all brass fixtures; first 


class condition. Cost $900. Sell $250. Whitaker, 
1025 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





N Ew 54-H. P. 6-cylinder Elbridge engine just 

from factory. Aluminum manifolds, base and 
cylinder heads. Extra finish throughout. Built 
for Mr. Coleman du Pont of Wilmington, Del. 
Exchanged for one of larger power. Price $700. 
Emerson Engine Co., Alexandria, Va. 


| whistle, 
| condition, which runs the yacht at 6 miles per hour, with 


7 


FOR SALE— § 
Very at- | 
tractive auxili- 
acy sloop. 
A splendid off- 
shore cruising 
craft as she is 
heavily built 
and éxception- 
ally stiff and 
seaworthy. 50 
feet over all, 31 
feet waterline, 
13. feet beam 
and 7 feet 9 
inches draft. 
13-H.P. Knox 
motor under 
cockpit, giving 
her good speed under power alone. Outside 
lead ballast, 8,000 pounds. Comfortable cabin iy 
the stateroom, 6 feet 2 inches headroom. Ver 
complete outfit. Inspectable near Boston. Apply 
to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Exchatige 
St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Mod- 


ern sloop 
yacht, designed by 
Ferris and Cary 
Smith, and built 
by Rice Bros., at 
Hast _ Boothbay, 
Me. 43 feet, 5 
inches over all, 30 
feet water line, 12 
feet 6 inches beam, 
3 inches 
11,500 Ibs. 
on keel 
Full head room in 
eabin, which has 
four berths, very 
large and comfort- 
able, with pneu- 
matic mattresses 
and 2 _ transoms. 
Pipe berth in gal- 
ley for captain. 
Fine folding lav- 
atory; toilet roo:n 
forward; large ice 
ehest, and much 
locker room. Ship- 
mate range, alco- 
hol and kerosene stoves; and heavy curtains for state 
rooms. Bright deck in good condition; recaulked a jear 
ago; 80-gallon water tank under cabin floor. Exceptional 
ly’ complete outfit, including power tender, . 6 in 
loug, with 2 H. P. Boothbay gasolene engine, with electric 
and 2 cylinder, 2 cycle 15 H. P. motor in fin 








air tunk and whistle. Haul! 
and inventory in perfect condition. 
ton. Apply to. Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 
St., Keston, Mass. 


perfectly tight; and yacht 
Inspectable near Box 
15 Exchange 





Foe SAL E—- 
Crack 25-foot 
waterline sloop. 
**Novice,’’ 41 feet 
overall, 10 feet 

| beam, 6 feet 

| draft. Ou t side 

| lead ballast; wa- 
ter-tight cockpit; 
|large’ and roomy 

| cabin, with toilet; 

| spacious lockers, 

| ice chest, ete. 
Sails new in 1910. 
1,100 square feet 
in area, in perfect 
condition. **Noy- 
ice’’ is an _ ideal 
eruiser as she is 
exceptionally _ stiff 
and very easy to 
handle. Has won 
scores of prizes 
on Massachusetts 
and Narragansett 
Bays, including S 
championship of & 
Boston Yacht Club 
for 1911. 
inventory, 
ing tender 
cruising 
ment. Inspectable near Boston. 
| Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange St., 
| 


BIG BARGAIN. 300-H. P. 1907 Stam 

ard engine, 6-cylinder, 12x14 single at 
ing, air starting and reversing, assemble 
and ready to run. Engine as good as met 
Has not been run over 1000 miles. Pri 
$2500. Act quick. Bruns, Kimball & 
134 Liberty St., New York City. 


and 
equip- 





Apply to Hollis B 
Boston, Mass. 








Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers, 
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Telephones: a Cortiandt 


Marine Insurance 


STANLEY M. SEA 


YACHT BROKER 


Established 1900 
220 Broadway, New York 


MA 


Cable “Huntsea”, N.Y 


British Correspondent 


If wanting to buy or charter a Yacht of any size or type, advise your requirements—full data of best available 
offerings forwarded or representative will call promptly. Yachts listed for sale gratis. 





FOR SALE. 

Very fast 

25-footer. 50 

feet over all, 12 

feet 6 inches 

beam, 6 feet 6 

inches draft. 

One of the best 

cruising. sloops 

on the Atlantic 

Coast. Very 

large cabin with 

four berths, 

four transoms, 

toilet, ice-chest, 

etc. Roomy, 

water tight 

cockpit. Out- 

side ballast, all 

lead. This yacht is a great prize-winner, and will 

make a name for herself wherever she may go. 

Inspectable, Camden, Maine. Will sell at bargain 

figure, or trade for good 40-foot motor boat. Will 

also consider taking small racing boat, preferably 

a Sonder boat, in part payment. Apply to. Hollis 

Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange St., Boston, 
Mass. 





EST BARGAIN of the year. 51-foot motor 
+, boat, 10 feet beam, 3 feet 10 inches draft. 
Equipped with 25-H.P. Standard motor giving 
speed of 10%4 miles an hour. This launch is of 
the modern raised deck type, with a large cabin 
25 feet long with 6 feet headroom. Watertight 
cockpit 20 feet long. Four berths, toilet room, 
3 anchors and cables, tender, and complete equip- 
ment. Inspectable, Rockland, Maine. Can be 
bought at a sacrifice price, less than half cost. 
Apply only to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 
Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—At bargain price. Fast Lawley built 

sonder boat. Almost new and in perfect con- 
dition. An ideal boat for day sailing. Fast, 
stiff, and extremely easy to handle. In every re- 
spect a first-class sonder boat. Cost over $2,000. 
Sacrifice price $600. Inspectable, Marblehead, 
Mass. Apply to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 





j}OR SALE—Crack Herreshoff 70-foot waterline 
. Sloop, 102 feet 6 inches over all, 19 feet beam 
and 11 feet draft. Combination keel and centre- 
board ; four staterooms, including one large double 
room. All modern conveniences and steam heat. 
7 feet headroom in cabin, An ideal cruiser and 
speedy. Inspectable, Boston, Mass. Bargain. 
Apply to Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Ex- 
change St., Boston, Mass. 


C RACK M.Y.R.A. 18-footer ARROW II., probably one 
of the fastest all around boats ever built for the 
class. On Inter-State team 1910 and .1911 and champion 
Narragansett Bay 1919. Hull in absolutely perfect racing 
condition, absolutely sound. Two suits sales, two spin- 
nakers and poles, two anchors and warps. Designed by 
Boardman, 1904, for his personal use and built by Fenton. 
Dimensions 31x18x7.3x5. Small cabin house. A _ bargain 
for anyone wishing really fast craft. Apply to Narragan- 
sett Bay Yacht Yard, Riverside, R. I. 
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. FOR SALE ¢ 
—Class N rac- fe 
ing sloop; 60 ft. © 
0. a., 38 ft. w. L., 

11.4 ft. beam 

and 8 ft. draft. 
Built 1909 and 

has won sev- 

eral champion- 

ships and other 
races. Very able 

and  comfort- 

able. Very best 
construction. 
Stateroom, sa- 

loon, electric 
lights, etc. Fully 
found. Best 

boat of her type 
and size; avail- aia 

able at half cost. Apply to Cox & Stevens, 
15 William St., New York. 





[F you would advertise 
that bunch of replaced 


fittings and equipment 
in Yachting’s For Sale 
Department (80 words 
for $1.75) you’d have 
less clutter in your 
locker and a few more 
Dollars in your pocket. 


FOR SALE at reasonable price, one 300 

H. P. six-cylinder single-acting reversible 
Standard engine. Has been in use one year 
and better than new. Reason for sale, am 
manufacturer of marine motors and am 
changing Standard for my own make. Also 
have one. Standard lighting outfit in A-1 
shape. Will sell both or separately as pur- 
chaser may require. 


WwW. E. SCRIPPS 


SCRIPPS MOTOR CO. 


637 LINCOLN AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


GOR SALE—Ice Boat, 250 square feet; design in 
YacutinG, Dec. 1910. Wilson and Silsby sail (recut 
after use, stretch all out). Sets very flat, $225.00. 


1 Runner Plank Bass Wood 16 foot Cut $35.00. 

1 Runner Plank Butternut 14 foot Cut $30.00. 

1 Runner Plank Oak Wood 12 foot Cut $30.00. 

1 Set Runners, 3 ft. 6 in. long, Weight 56 Ibs. $30.00. 

1 Set Runners, 4 ft. long, Weight 1oo Ibs. $45.00. 

1 Set Runners, 4 ft. 6 in. long, Weight 70 Ibs. $20.00. 

3 Rudders for above. Rudder Posts, Tillers, etc. 

The above have been used in experimenting. 2 Steer- 
ing gears for “Heavy Weather Models, one Chain and 
Sprocket, 1 Drum and Cable. Wm. M. Stanbrough, 51 
Colden St., Newburgh, N. Y. 








MONARCHS 
The Finest Line of Heavy Duty Engines ever Produced. 
The Only Engine Operating Equally Well on Either 
Gasolene or Kerosene. 


Reliable, Aggressive Agents Wanted Everywhere 
GRAND RAPIDS GAS ENGINE & YACHT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 

Eastern Sales Office: 133 Liberty Street, New York. 











MILTON BOAT ‘WORKS 
Designers and Builders Power and Sail Yachts 


of all typssof . . 
REPAIRS, STORAGES, SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Members National Association of Eagine & Boat Manufacturers 
RYE, N. Y. 
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JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
Complete list of all types of yachts fos sale or charter 
Designs furnished for cruising and racing craft. 
. Telephone, Fort Hill, 2483 
27 KILBY ST.. BOSTON 
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superintended d 
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Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency 


15 EXCHANGE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone No. 23 Main 
All Types of Yachts and Motor Boats for 
Sale and Charter 


Plans. Specifications and Estimates Furnished for Con- 
struction, Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts 
for Sale, Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels. 
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yachts of all descriptions. 
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‘e Naval Architect and Marine Broker 


-— Our new book of designs for 1911—HOMER’S MOTOR 
— BOATS—shows plans of motor boats from a twelve-foot power 
s amen tender to a 90-foot ocean racer. 


88 BROAD STREET 


Price $2.00. 














DON’T OVERLOOK THIS. 


You are entitled to the benefits of the 
HERBERT WHYTE SERVICE OF THE OUTING MAGAZINE 
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Herbert Whyte Department, Outing Magazine 
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When Your Locker is Cleaned Out 


this spring, and you resurrect 
a few such unconsidered trifles 
as coils, carburetors, oil and 
grease cups, propeller wheels 
and other bits of equipment 
that you have replaced — 
just think of how many people 
would be glad to get ’em at a 
price which would buy -you 
several good tasting smokes. 
If you’ve any doubt, just 
advertise °em in Yachtings 
For Sale Department (80 
words for $1.75) and see. 
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In the Captain’s Cabin 


T has been our custom as each voyage draws 
to a close to muster all hands aft to the 
break of the quarter deck for a little talk, 

to hear any grievances and to announce what the 
next voyage will be. While the 1911 trip was a 
satisfactory one for all hands, our plans for 
voyage number 6, in 1912, promise much more, 
and we want all the old crew to sign on with us 
again and in addition to ship a lot of new hands. 
In 1912 we shall make YACHTING of 
more vital interest to every boatman, whether he 
owns a motor boat or a sailboat—not only by 
timely and entertaining stories that will make 
their appeal to every lover of the water, but by 


practical articles which will appear in every issue, 
for to be of the greatest value to a boatman a 
magazine must not only interest him, but 


should help him in the many problems that com- 
fort him in the operation of his craft or engine. 

We will have, for example, a series running 
through the winter on the practical handling of 
boats and engines, taking up in detail the various 
parts of this important subject. Some of the 
articles in this series will be The Use of the 
Lead, that most important article of navigating 
equipment; The Day’s Work, embracing laying 
out a course, the proper entries for the log, 
plotting position, etc.; Bearings, and their use in 
determining position; Rules of the Road, a clear 
exposition of the various rules laid down for 
the safe navigation of vessels; Handling and 
Care of Sails; Some Kinks and Hints for the 
Boatman regarding the installation and care of 
engines, tanks, batteries, etc.; together with vari- 
ous other problems dealing with the operation: of 
gasolene motors. 

YACHTING’S 1o12 batch of cruising yarns will 
be the best that has ever been spun, and will take 
our readers in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, from the Arctic Circle to the Mexican 
Line. There will also be a continuation of the series 
on famous yachts—boats that have made yachting 
history. They are a goodly company, including 
the famous old Sappho; the Gracie; Magic; the 
old Schooner Columbia; Minerva, and others. 

Many of the writers that will contribute to 
YACHTING in 1912 are already known to our 
readers; such as Charles H. Hall, Lawrence Perry, 
i deB Handley, Commander C. S. Stanworth, Cap- 
tan E. T. Morton, Wilbur H. Young, and in 
addition we have stories and articles from J. T. 
Rowland, who writes of a trip under the Arctic 
Circle in a 35-foot motor boat, Warren H. Mil- 
ler, who tells of the doings of the Rocking Chair 
Fleet of the Pohank Yacht Club, and others. 

Among the stories and articles in our January 
number will be the following features : 

" Feeling the Way with the Lead, by Chas. H. 
all 


Jake’s Motor Boat, by Warren H. Miller, whose 








story “The Cruise of the Bone Heads” will be 


‘remembered by all YAcHTING readers. 


Under the Arctic Circle in a Motor Boat, by 
J. T. Rowland. 

A New Ice Boat, by Dr. W. M. Stanborough. 

Engine Troubles that can be Avoided, by Wil- 
bur H. -Young. 

WRITE US ABOUT YOUR TROUBLES. 

A new departure in 1912 will be the starting 
of an INFORMATION DEPARTMENT, for the purpose of 
answering all questions concerning the problems 
which boat owners are constantly running up 
against in the operation of their motors or the 
handling of their boats. Theoretical as well as 
practical questions will be answered and when of 
sufficient interest, question and answer will be 
printed in this department for the benefit of 
YACHTING readers. If you are not getting the 
designed revolutions from your motor, if you are 
not getting the theoretical speed from your outfit, 
if you are not satisfied with the type of propeller 
you are using, if you are not conversant with the 
method of finding your rating, the experts who 
run this department will be at your disposal. Such 
a department has unlimited possibilities in its 
value to boat owners. Do not hesitate to write 
us. The whole success of such a department rests 
in the use that our readers make of it. 

No matter what your troubles, let us hear 
about them. Address Information, Outing Pub- 
lishing Co., 141-145 West 36th Street, New York. 

HAND BOOKS OF VALUE TO THE BOAT OWNER. 

We also want to call the attention of Yacurt- 
ING readers to the hand books on boating and 
yachting subjects which we publish. In no way 
can information on a given subject be condensed 
in such useful form as in a small hand book. 
OUTING hand books are already well known, 
and those that make a special appeal to boat 
users are: 

The Motorboat, Its Selection, Care and Use, 
by H. W. Slauson. 

Pilot Water Navigation, by Commander C. S. 
Stanworth. 

Fishing Kits and Equipment, by S. G. Camp. 

Boat Sailing, Fair Weather and Foul, by A. J. 
Kenealy. 


Navigation for the Amateur, by Capt. E. T. 
Morton and Boat and Canoe Building, by Horace 
Kephart, will be ready for publication in the 
spring. OUR NEW HOME. 

After December Ist, YACHTING will be installed 
in its new quarters at 141-145 West 36th Street, 
New York. This change was made necessary 
by the need of larger space, and we have taken 
the entire floor in this new building for our per- 
manent home, where facilities are adequate for 
the continued growth of the magazine. All com- 
munications should be sent to the Outing Pub- 
lishing Co., 141-145 West 36th Street, New York. 





G. A proper climax to a suc- 
cessful year and a fitting 


pacemaker for 1912---that’s 
the DECEMBER OUTING. 


@ There’s “How TO RAISE 
YOUR OWN QUAIL” by H. K. 
Job, “THE FLIGHT OF BUL- 
LETS” by Horace Kephart, 
“CAMERA ADVENTURES” by 
A. W. Dimock and “TAKING 
CARE OF FRUIT” by E. P. 
Powell. 


bs Not forgetting a corkin 
elephant hunt in Ceylon an 
a picturesque winter trip toa 
deserted village--all this with 
the first installment of a new 
serial “FOOT LOOSE AND 
FREE” by Stephen Chal- 
mers—short stories besides. 


@ Keep in touch with the best there 

is in out-door life--Add OUTING to 

your list of magazines for 1912 for 
2.50. All news-stands 25 cents; 
3.00 a year. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yacht HANDBOOKS 
141445 WEST 3oTH ST NEW YORK 122 $. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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and motor boat? 





technical, complete, up-to-date, durable. 


Inquire of your bookseller or send postal for catalogue. 


YOU ENJOY THE OUTDOORS? 











OUTING MAGAZINE 
141445 WEST SoTH ST NEW YORK 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


Do you know how to keep well and comfortable?, Do you know the correct way to shoot or 
fish? What is a good gun? How to judge and treat your horse? Your dog? Your automobile 


There is an OUTING HANDBOOK on each of these subjects, and many others. Non- 
Specially written by authorities. 70 CTS. PER COPY 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING HANDBOOKS 
122 $. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
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a Made in the largest 
plant in the world 

; devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture 
of 2-cycle motors. 


Here’s, a motor that is bound to interest the man 
who is going to equip a work boat of any kind. Es- 
pecially designed and built for the hardest kind of 
work—not a weak spot in the whole outfit. 

Has a crank shaft strong enough for a 12-H. P.—every 
part designed to stand twice as much strain as you could 
possibly give it. 

A powerful—quiet—smooth running motor, that is noted 
for its fuel economy—simplicity and accessibility. Big pump 
capacity—any part cool enough to touch at any time. 

We want to hear from the man whose income depends 
upon the workings of a gasoline engife—the man who demands 
and must have absolute reliability—the man who has no time 
to tinker-and fuss with an unreliable gasoline engine. 

We want the chance to go into details and tell you all 


about this. 
8 H. P. 


Model “T” Special Heavy Duty Motor—a chunky, 
heavily built motor for Fishing Boats—Ferries, 
Towing or Work Boats of all kinds. Price with 
complete outfit all ready to install. 


$152.00 


We can give you some mighty valuable help in selecting 
the right power for your boat—don’t hesitate to write us 
at any time and on any subject pertaining to gasoline engines. 

We have been in the business for years and have thousands 
of satisfied and enthusiastic customers—you might as well 
get the benefit of our experience. 











This engine is known among motor boat men 
‘‘as the engine that requires no attention’’ 


. P., guaranteed to develop] and 
B. P. complete $60 **the most accessible engine ever built.’’ 





. P., guaranteed to develop 


uit” $89.50 


Power Plants for Large Boats 


r 12 pagel i yeerve Ready for immediate delivery—a large stock of 3-cylinder 21 and 
fe tie 188 36-H. P. motors—1912 models, every one of them. 
complete cota ® We are also prepared to equip your boat with a multiple unit power 
plant up to 108 H. P.—kerosene or gasoline fuel. 
“on If you want your motor in a hurry—wire your order—we can make 
MODEL immediate shipments. 
Made in 1, 2_and A postal brings the big catalog and any other information you might 


linders, 7 
at oe care to ask for. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 


1240 U.S. Motors Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
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LOOKING ACROSS FRENCHMAN’S BAY FROM BAR HARBOR. 


To Frenchman’s Bay With the Boston Yacht Club 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


LOOKING BACK AT THE 1911 CRUISE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY ORGANIZATION. 


AND KEEN RACING MARKED THE ANNUAL JAUNT. 


By GEORGE STORY HUDSON. 


OME, boys, sit closer. Jolt the backlog till sparks skurry 
into the frosty night. We’ll break out the log of last sum- 
mer’s Boston Yacht Club Cruise and let memory carry us 

back to the coast of Maine. 

Unroll the charts, resail courses into familiar harbors. Pick 
up the lights and buoys; picture cloud-capped mountains, forests 
crowding to gray ledges, the blue haze, and drink the invigorating 
balsam, and the tang of brine. 

Fancy those harbors now—Boothbay, Seal, Bass, North East, 
Winter—they’re all alike at this season, bleak, desolate and de- 
serted save for a few little schooners sagging at double anchors, 
fighting to hold ground gained. Deckloads of lumber swimming 
in slush; mast fettered to spreaders, rigging festooned in crystal. 
ice-hampered till logy, too deep for safety, shrouds stretched, 
bobstay plates cutting bolts from terrific stress. Crews crackling 
in frozen clothing, overcoats rope-lashed about waists, heads 
bundled in comforters with caps hauled over frost-licked faces. 
“hat’s the coast of Maine in winter, and men of the sea must 
vork or starve. 

Trying, for weeks, to get to destinations somewhere to the 
vestward and win a meagre charter represented by the 100,000 
‘eet or so of piling or sheeting bursting the holds and weakening 
lecks—that’s the risk and the stake. Today, perhaps, dawned 
vith promise and the poor fellows made a hasty start before a 
‘air wind toward a distant headland, hoping, dreading. Off the 
ills comes a screaming westerly that lurked and caught the vessel 
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too far away from land to make a lee. Reeling, staggering, they 
drive mile on mile into the tumult. Seams begin to gape, butts 
start, wood ends burst under charging deckload, bulwarks are 
battered down, lashings part and the schooner begins to settle, 
her cargo alone buoying her while the rending hull holds together. 

A wireless flashed from some trans-Atlantic liner reports a 
derelict whose identity is not revealed because she’s awash—name- 
boards gone, abandoned—a menace to navigation. That, boys, is 
a tragedy of the coast of Maine in-winter, a tragedy that never 
sheathes its sting with compassion for the luckless hookers that 
creep up and down, while the yachtsman keeps snug ashore. 

Smoke up. Let’s return and follow in retrospect the Boston 
Yacht Club’s latest cruise along a shore, then whispering with 
soft breezes, laved by a gentle sea. It proved an ambitious under- 
taking, an unqualified success. Seamanship was demanded, for 
the cruise was by no means a lazy drift with air eternally abaft 
the beam. Pe 

The first leg, from Marblehead, Mass., to Boothbay Harbor, 
was a real ocean race of 103 miles, most. of the distance being 
covered at night. Nearly 50 yachts started, big and littlé, sail, 
gasolene and steam. A stiff sou’wester grew high spots along 
the course which meant reefs and careful nursing. Every owner 
who entered was willing to take a chance, however, though the 
regatta committee feared that cases of “cold feet” might develop 
and dwindle the squadron to a handful of boats. 

Shortly after 5 p.m.:the yachts were started, by classes. _ By 
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dusk they were off Cape Ann, smothering away to the eastward, 
all giving the Londoner a wide berth. The sky was smutty, 
clouds swung down to the very crests in driving mist through 
_ which the gaunt sisters, standing with heads ablaze on Thatcher’s 
looked like two wandering stars. 

A bad night, was the forecast among the laboring yachts. 
Covers were placed on skylights and hatches, and battened down. 
Tenders got too familiar and persisted in trying to jump aboard 
or race ahead. Luckily the wind flattened with growing night 
and the ominous murk thinned and scaled. Kites were spread on 
the big fellows and the small fry shook out reefs and added spin- 
nakers. 

Wild, indeed, was this mad run across water that foamed 
and flashed. At midnight a yellow moon peered above the hori- 
zon as if seeking to guide the racing crews along the cold, wet 
road that reared and roared. 

Plugging along with the racers was the 25-foot power cruiser 
Kex, tiniest boat in the squadron. Frank P. Huckins, her owner, 
was accompanied by his wife, an enthusiastic yachtswoman. Now 
and then the little boat was tossed like a chip, with screw threat- 
ening to wreck the motor by its wild rotation. _But Mr. Huckins 
stood by throttle with one hand and with the other checked the 
Kex as she yawed. It was ceaseless labor guiding the boat so 
many miles. 

Another small craft was the 20-foot knockabout Weasel, 
owned by Walter Alley. The Weasel is black-hulled and long- 
legged—just the craft to go most anywhere, safely. But the 
Weasel has limited cruising accommodations and her crew of 
three got rather round-shouldered from crouching to avoid scrap- 
ing their heads against the carlins. This knockabout was stored 
with provisions fora 
month, but she made a 
splendid showing till the 
wind lapsed into a calm, at 
dawn of the next day, and 
left her in the doldrums 
near old Seguin. Boats 
that passed Seguin earlier 
in the race had all the 
wind they wanted and 
made fast time while later 
craft were still further de- 
layed by soft spots and 
catspaws. 

The big Hanley sled Gol- 
den Rod carried away her 
spinnaker and burst her 
balloon jib off the entrance 
to the Kennebec, which mis- 
haps materially slowed her 
up and gave the Acushla II, a sloop that is making a reputation in 
Massachusetts waters, opportunity to establish a long lead under 
clever handling of Ben Nickerson who has come to be part and 
parcel of the yacht through long association with her while racing 
and cruising. The Acushla II’s time for the 103 miles was ne- 
gotiated at the rate of 7.96 knots an hour—pretty good going for 
a 42-footer of not over-modern vintage. The winners were: 
Class C, Acushla II, owned by Wetmore & Savage. Class B, 
Zidana, owned by Reed, Homer & Hamilton; Class A, Kit, owned 
by Hollis Burgess. The Acushla II also won the Boston Yacht 
Club rating class and the open class. 

Sunday was given over to rest for the weary tars, few of 
whom left the yachts though the Boothbay Harbor Yacht Club 
had extended courtesies and had a reception committee on hand. 
Monday, too, was an off day, the regatta committee of the Bos- 
ton’s having wisely decided on a lay-over at Boothbay Harbor so 
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that everybody might get rested for a fresh start on Tuesday, 
Fog blew in on a southeaster Sunday night. Monday found 
everything obscured in mist as murky as the coast of Maine can 
produce. Dampness permeated cabins and the downpour of rain 
that followed, sought out bad spots with its provoking drip. The 
squadron .sagged at anchor and everyone was disconsolate in 
oilers. 

Tuesday morning brought a stiff sea running in among the 
islands but the wind had fallen to a calm. The itinerary gave a 
race to Seal Harbor, but conditions were indeed dubious for carry- 
ing out the program. For nearly an hour after the:committee 
boat had established the starting line off Burnt Island there wasn’t 
sufficient wind to waft the yachts out of Boothbay Harbor. Many 
were given tow lines by the power boats of the fleet and, when 
cast off, drifted stern first most provokingly. Finally the classes 
were started, interest centering in the performance of the 
sloops Acushla II, Altair and Golden Rod which had it in for each 
other in a friendly way. 

Within an hour after the 
squadron had strung itself 
out like a bivouac, a fresh 
southerly breeze rustled in 
and with its coming the fog 
scaled up and disappeared. 
The run was made in quick 
time, the slowest boat cov- 
ering the. 26 miles early 
enough to pass Whitehead 
Light and cross the finish 
off South Breaker, 7 miles 
farther along, before dark. 

Rain visited the fleet at 

the Seal Harbor anchorage 
and persisted all night so 
that “gamming” and visits 
of a perfunctory nature 
were almost entirely out of 
the question. A few boats 
undertook a display of 
pyrotechnics. Others tried 
to serenade with cornets 
and fog horns. Fireworks 
hadn’t the ghost of a show 
in such wringing wetness 
and the performers on 
mouth instruments were 
obliged to give up without 
a request for more from 
their immured brethren. It 
rained all night, clearing 
shortly before 6 a.m. the following day, when a stiff westerly 
crackled the spruce and balsams that crowd down the cliffs to 
the harbor’s rim. 
_ A glance at the regatta committee records showed the follow- 
ing winners for Tuesday’s run; Class C, Acushla II. Class B, 
Nutmeg. Class A, Weasel. B. Y. C. rating and open class, 
Acushla IT. 

From Seal Harbor the yachts raced on Wednesday to Stoning- 
ton Landing, distant about 23 miles, the course leading through 
Fox Island Thoroughfare, which can show some of the most 
picturesque scenery in all the Pine Tree State. The start was 
made early, the line being established off Sprucehead. A lone 
cottager, evidently surprised at such a flocking of yachts in his 
front yard, ran for a cannon and fired a salute. He then rang @ 
big bell, dipped a flag, beat a tin pan and ir divers ways manifest 
ed maniacal glee at having such a splendid show staged in his 
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vicinity. Of course the flagship, the schooner Shiyessa 
IV, and the regatta committee aboard their craft, 
acknowledged the cottager’s good intentions and rendered 
him no doubt supremely happy by returning the compli- 


ment. 


The racers encountered soft spots shortly after the 


start and the committee boat received orders from Com- 
modore Douglass to tarry in George’s Harbor till the 
fleet should come up. After an hour’s wait the big club 
topsail of Acushla II loomed over the land, showing that 
the larger boats were close at hand. The race then began 
to show more life. A strong breeze had aided the lag- 
gards and when the yachts were up to Fox Island Thor- 
oughfare the fleet was bunched. Swiftly ran the tide, and 
North Haven and Vina] Haven summer people were 
treated to a pretty picture that was a long time dissolving 
in the eastern mist. Steadily the breeze gained in strength 
as the racers were nearing Brown’s Head Light and the 
5 miles was made in short order. After the finish the 
fleet anchored close up to the landing with most every- 
body belonging to the village crowding down to the red 


granite ledges for a look at the flyers from Massachusetts. 


Stonington is so much ledge that few 
houses boast of cellars. The island— 
Deer Isle—is famous as the home of some 
of the ablest yacht sailors the world has 
produced. Those who hark back to 
America’s cup days recall that the De- 
fender’s crew was signed from this very 
spot. Everybody remembers how well 
they performed their service for the na- 
tion. If it wasn’t for the quality of Deer 
Isle granite the place would become im- 
mortal because of the sterling yachtsmer 
it has produced. 

Wednesday night will long be remem- 
bered in Stonington Landing as the date 
of a dance in a new sardine factory. The 
affair was arranged especially for the 


visitors and the sardine factory was the KIT, A I4 YEAR OLD BOAT THAT DID of Boston, with great success, and now 


only building that could accommodate the 
throng. More than 100 loaves of cake, 


quantities of ice cream and lemonade and fruit, were contributed. 
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REMARKABLY WELL. 





ACUSHLA II HAS MADE A NAME FOR HERSELF IN EASTERN WATERS. 


A local band agreed to provide music till the Boston tars danced 


mahogany craft and the Golden Rod. A special course of 35 

















































NUTMEG STEALING INTO A MAINE HARBOR. | 


themselves to a totter. The floor of the 
factory was rough cement which scraped | 
off boot heels by the score and scoured 
rubber taps to a frazzle. Not a lass was 
later accused of having drooped as a wall 
flower. The factory certainly boasts of a | 
rousing dedication, memory of which is 
not likely soon to dim. 

Class winners for the run follow: 
Class C, Elaine. Class B, Al Kyris. Class 
A, Kit. B. Y. C. rating, Nutmeg. Open 
Class, Acushla II. 

The program provided an off day for ) 
racing, Thursday, the yachts proceeding 
at will to North East Harbor. But the ' 
presence of the machine sloop Sally VII, 
once owned and raced by L. F. Percival, 


hailing Seale Camden, Me., made it pos- 
sible to arrange a match race between that . 


miles, taking the yachts outside Isle au Haut, gave wind- 
ward and leeward work, though the breeze was at no 
time pafticularly strong. Another match was patched up 
between the Altair and Acushla II, over the same course. 
The Golden Rod won by- about 2 minutes, and the 
Acushla II was nearly a mile ahead of her rival at the | 
finish. 

From North East Harbor the squadron made an «| 
early start for Winter Harbor, just across Frenchman’s 
Bay from Mt. Desert. The run of about 10 miles was 
accomplished in quick time, even if it was on Friday, and / 
the fleet was at anchor by mid-afternoon with nothing . 
else to do but walk about the hills and gather raspberries. 
The 22-foot sloop Nutmeg, twice winner of the Block 
Island ocean race, and with more than too first prizes to 
her credit in five years’ racing immediately kept on to the 
eastward for a long cruise. The Nutmeg had made a 
splendid showing all through the cruise. Winners for 
the run: Class C, Footpad; Class B, Mystic. Class A, 
Weasel. B. Y. C. rating and open class, Acushla II. 

At Winter Harbor the squadron disbanded, few re- 
maining to keep tabs on a sail off between the sloops ¢~ 
Mystic and Vashti for first and second prizes in Class Be a 
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The Skipper Signs on With a “Kicker”’ 


THE TRIALS, TRIBULATIONS AND .TRIUMPHS OF A SAILING MAN WHO TOOK TO GASOLENE, 
SOME MORE WANDERINGS OF THE BLUE PETER AS AN AUXILIARY. 


By C. H. J. SNIDER. 


WAS poverty drove the 

Old Man to it. Had he 

been able to afford it he 

would have stuck to wind and sails 

to this day. “But,” as he himself 

said, “when all the time you get 

for sailing is what you can pinch 

off week-ends and your two- 

weeks-annual, you’ve got to do 

something to make the most of 
. 

Consequently, despite his innate 
indolence, his utter indifference to 
mechanics, and his. real fondness 
for sailing, an auxiliary was de- 
creed for the good yawl Blue 
Peter; and one April Fool’s Day 
the order was given for “one 7- 
horsepower, single-cylinder, 2-cycle gasolene engine,” to be de- 
livered by the time the boat was ready for the water, or by May 
Ist at the latest. The above is how the agent described the thing. 
It was Sanscrit to the Old Man, but sounded good. 

The boiled down result of a winter of diligent inquiry on his 
part was that a bulky little packet like the Blue Peter, with four 
feet draft, eight-foot-six beam, and 28 feet deck measurement, 
needed comparatively large power to keep her moving. What 
2-cycle meant the Old Man didn’t know, but he knew one cylinder 
from two, and concluded the fewer there were of them, the less 
trouble there would be. 

Well, the agent got “fired’’ about the time he booked the order, 
hung on to all the deposit cash he had until threatened with 
arrest, and balled things up generally with a string of lies and 
excuses, so that the Blue Peter had been launched, fitted out, and 
had two months of sailing before 
the engine arrived. The agent 
had built an engine bed, cut out 
her deadwood and installed a pro- 
peller, shaft and intake before she 
went into the water. So when, 
one day, the Old Man discovered 
four packing cases that weighed 
like lead, had been dumped on the 
dock he pried them open, found | 
them filled with weird-looking 
machinery, and hoisted them 
aboard. The firm manufacturing 
the engine had been perfectly 
straight, so their agent who had 
succeeded the “fired” one, and 
who proved himself an obliging 
chap, was retained for the balance 
of the installation work. 

Final result: the Old Man, 
with his head full of terms he 
could barely guess the meaning of 
and his hands full of books he 
could scarcely read, prepares for 
a 400-mile excursion around Lake 


LIGHTHOUSE AT MOUTH OF 
GENESEE RIVER. 


BLUE PETER WAS BUILT WITH ONE IDEA—AN INEXPENSIVE ONE-MAN 
BOAT WITH A MAXIMUM OF ACCOMMODATION, 
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Ontario in company with the Midshipmite. The latter, who js 
Mrs. O. M. in private life, remarked optimistically, in explaining 
things to friends, “Of course, it won’t be so bad for we have ap 
engime now.” 

They started Saturday afternoon, with a head wind. The 
engine had run perfectly when the expert left it, but the Old Man 
only got it running after 58 minutes’ labor “rocking” the fly-wheel 
and performing all the other sturits that had been mentioned, in 
the way of priming. However, she did run, and took them 
across Toronto Bay and out through the Eastern Gap, where 
they picked up a beam breeze from the southward and a long 
sou’west roll. They noticed that tacking out through the Eastern 
Gap with all sail set and the engine running, she went to wind- 
ward at the rate of four knots clear, which was very satisfactory, 
They might have turned off the power when they got the fair 
wind, but after the labor of getting that auxiliary started the Old 
Man said nay. 

And so without misadventure they arrived at Frenchman's 
Bay, 20 mies down the lake, ere dark. The engine had stopped 
of its own accord several times on the way down, but ran again 
sooner or later after various blind experiments, such as draining 
the carburetor, priming her with cylinder oil, priming her with 
gasolene, blowing her clear by rocking the fly-wheel with the 
priming cup open, or letting the accummulated water run out 
of the muffler. As before confessed, the Old Man was weak 
on mechanics, and he went at the trouble blindly, usually with 
the preface, “The books says—.” Between that instruction book 
and all the trouble-recipes the agent had given him he was ima 
fine old muddle, and it didn’t help things that the engine never 
started with the same treatment twice. You never could tel 
what had cured the trouble or whether it was cured. Usually if 
wasn't. 

However, they got to Frenchman’s Bay and lay there over 

night. Next morning the engine 

was needed to take them out to 
the lake against a head wind, but 
| it wouldn’t run long enough to le 
' the Old Man get the anchor cat 
: headed. He would start the bless 
ed machine, then duck forwarl 
and pull up the mudhook. While 
swinging it aboard there would kt 
a rapidly diminishing putter from 
below, a wheeze, and the engint 
- would stop. Then the hook woul 
have to be dropped to avoid drift 
ing ashore and the strenuous per 
formance of getting the thing 
started and the anchor weighel 
repeated. In this way the Blut 
_ Peter at length crossed the harb 
& to the channel, whence she madeé 
splendid departure, being tow?! 
out in state by a former comme 
dore of the Royal Canadian Yael 

Club. He was lying at the pies 

with his good ship Chinook, até 

with one of his crew lent a Wi 
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pier head. 

Out in the lake, with a fitful. breeze, the Old Man resumed 
the wrestle with the Beast. He tried every know experiment and 
BE, # many unknown ones, with about the same result. Sometimes the 
engine would run a minute, and more often it wouldn’t run at 
all. The richest joke of all the side-splitting melange offered by 
the instruction book was this: “Do. not wear yourself out crank- 
ing the engine. If it does not run after three or four turns there 


. Mis something wrong.” Yes, there was evidently “something 
0 is 


f wrong.” The book suggested various remedies, some of which 
ung required a twist of the wrist and others a full-rigged machine 
80 chop. The Old Man tried all he could struggle with, for five 
Th solid hours. And then, after a plain ordinary turn of the fly- 
fen wheel, that engine ran and kept on running! 
me It was lucky she did, for the wind hardened into a good 
Mm breeze from the eastward as darkness began to threaten, and 
? NM after tacking with the engine’s help for a while the sails were ail 
be furled and she was nosed directly into it, fetching Newcastle 
“i harbor, 50 miles east from Toronto, just as darkness fell. On 
bs the way, off Bowmanville, she passed the schooner Helen, duck- 
nd ing and curtseying as the old die-hard of a sou’west roll pitched 
j her into the little seas running before the east breeze. It had been 
rid a trying day, and the prospects were for a dirty night, which was 
Oli much more pleasantly spent in the snug harbor of Newcastle, 
where the marsh was fairly aglow with fireflies, than it would 
a have been out in the lake bucking the head wind and cross seas. 
ped Can you pause here for a little description. of the ship inside ? 
ee She was built with one idea—an inexpensive one-man boat, with 
ing a maximum of accommodation on a minimum of size; to be pro- 
vith Me Pelled by sail only, the engine being intended just for the labor 


usually performed with a dinghy and pair of oars; namely, towing 
in and out when there is no wind. The Old Man’s insistent at- 
tempts at making it work nearly all the time were, it should be 
here explained, due to the limited time at his disposal for a long 
trip, a fallacious idea that the push of the propeller was always 
of material assistance, and, above all, a thoroughly rooted feel- 
ing that the more he worked the mystery the sooner it would 
cease being a mystery to him and become a real assistance. 

The engine is located under a bridge deck which cuts the 
cabin off from the cockpit and provides a broad lounging-place 
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“\ WHEEZE AND THE ENGINE WOULD STOP!” 
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ing hand on the towline and pulled the little craft down to the 
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“TO LABOR AT THE REFRACTORY FLY-WHEEL UNTIL HIS HORNY 
WERE RAW.” 


HANDS 


by day. The companionway so completely screens the “kicker” 
that visitors sometimes ask, “And where is your engine?” The 
cabin itself is of the hunting style, the main deck rising with a 
12-inch break at the bridge and running forward to the very 
stem. On top of this is a 12-inch trunk, 8 feet long and 5 feet 
wide. This gives full headroom, and it isn’t often you get 5-foot- 
10 above the cabin floor of a yawl of 28 feet deck measurement! 
The main cabin has spring beds on either side, and a spare set 
of springs for sleeping in the cockpit; clothes and dishlockers ; 
cold-water tap, sink, and two-burner gasolene stove—and that’s 
about all. 

To resume. When morning came the Blue Peter saw the 
Helen still beating down the lake, after spending the whole night 
reaching back and forth amid the thunder squalls, unwilling to 
take the chance of piling up on the pierheads in the darkness. 
When she did make the entrance her captain said that offshore 
there was such a sea from the eastward that she had been diving 
bows under. Late in the afternoon, when a couple of rain 


squalls had finally cleared things, the Blue Peters nosed forth | 


again, and a smart sou’wester chased them on their way, the old 
roll reviving, of course, in spite of varying breezes earlier in the 
day. . 

It blew hard enough, or she rolled hard enough, to carry away 
the main gooseneck band on the way down to Port Hope, but she 
got into that harbor on toward 10 o’clock. The wind fell, and the 
Old.Man’s wrestle with the Demon of Below Decks was resumed, 
but this time the demon had it all his own way, and wouldn’t 
even splutter. Decidedly again, “SomerHinc Was Wrone.” 

After lying overnight in Port Hope a fresh start was made 
the following morning for the Bay of Quinte. It might have paid 
to have gotten an expert’s assistance in Port Hope or Cobourg, 


- a town passed seven miles below. But there was a fair wind, 


which should never be missed, and moreover, to quote the Old 
Man, “the book says,” not to call in an expert until all else 
failed. This is pretty good advice, but most people would agree 
with the Midshipmite that “all else” hadn’t very much to boast. 
of at this stage of the game. However, the Old Man had made 
the acquaintance on a previous cruise of a certain Captain But- 
ler, who built boats at Brighton at the Bay of Quinte entrance. 
The boatbuilder had impressed him as one of those natural 
adepts in matters mechanical, and he yearned for half an hour’s 
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A VISTA FROM THE BAY OF QUINTE. 


converse with him, feeling sure the Captain would be able to 
put into plain English what others would tell him in a jargon of 
technicalities. There was the awful chance, of course, that Capt. 
Butler had moved away; but it had to be taken—like sulphur and 
molasses, or the calling the second mate gives you. 

It was cruel of that sou’wester that it died out during the 
afternoon, leaving a horrible wriggly roll and no steerage way. 
It was particularly rough on the brave Midshipmite, who will do 
a man’s work through a typhoon, but finds her sealegs wobbly 
in the doldrums. Hour after hour passed without the breeze 
picking up, and the Blue Peters stole one of them, turning in for 
a sleep, with mizzen sheeted home, mainsail topped up, and jib 
furled, while 6 fathoms of chain over the bows gave the anchor 
plenty of chance to find the bottom should the ship drift inshore. 

At 1 a.m. the rattle of slatting canvas apprised the Old Man 
of a breeze, so he turned out. The catspaw was gone ere he 
could use it, but the quicksilver of the lake under the moon was 
dark blue with wind to the southward, and by the time he had 
the anchor chain below decks, and the jib set, there was a glorious 
breeze rushing in, and soon the ship was leaping on her course, 
singing as she plunged, with the welcoming gleam of the light- 
house 5 miles further on shining stronger with every lurch. At 
3 a.m. she rounded the Light and turned north into Presqu’isle 
Bay, picking out with some difficulty the channel buoys and the 
ranges from the dumpy little lighthouse on Salt Point and the 
Brighton Range Lights in the grey of the early dawn, before the 
fading breeze. 

After a few hours’ refreshment, ashore they went and the 
Old Man found Capt. But'er—pretty nearly. He hadn’t moved 
away, but he was loading a boat up at the railway siding. His 
auto brought him down later in the day, and the Old Man felt 
at once that all was well. You would hardly have guessed that 
from Capt. Butler’s beginning. 

“Won't turn over, eh?” said he, as the fly-wheel refused to 
even budge. “Why, a dynamo wouldn’t drive her. Shaft seems 
to be rusted in that iron sleeve where it goes through the dead- 
wood; and she seems out of alignment.” 

After loosening the clutch he got her to turn over, and pro- 
nounced the rusting not so bad as he had feared. Then he rocked 
her a few times. Sometimes he got an explosion, and sometimes 
he didn’t. Then he put an ammeter on the batteries and found 
one set good and one run down. Then he tried the spark plug. 
To the Old Man it had appeared to answer all the tests imposed 
by “the Book.” Capt. Butler spotted it at once. 

“Broken,” said he, “and there’s your first trouble.” By the 
time the Captain left the Blue Peter’s engine would run like a 
clock, with a half turn of the fly-wheel. A new spark plug had 
been fitted, a spare set of batteries was aboard, the alignment had 
been remedied by setting up the lag screws, and great peace 
filed the Old Man’s soul. They spent the night at anchor off 


Brighton wharf. 
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Early next morning a very doleful Old Man stood at Capt 
Butler’s door. “I may not be fit to be trusted out alone with a 
engine,” he confessed, “but it’s a solemn truth THAT MACH INE 
WON’T RUN FOR ME,” 

“What have you done to her?” 

“Nothing but turn her over.” 

“Tl see her,” quoth the expert, and forthwith came aboard 
It was much to the Old Man’s satisfaction that the engine wouldn't 
start for the expert either. 

“Try a little gasolene in the cylinder,” he advised. 

’Twas tried. Didn’t work. 

“Too much mixture,” was the explanation, and thereupon Capt. 
Butler initiated the “greenie” into some of the mysteries of ex- 
plosion and combustion, and burned out the extra gas by turning 
the engine over with the spark plug, wet with gasolene, lying 
loose on the hole in the cylinder head. After that she ran like a 
sewing machine. 

“She had just got cold, and needed priming,” explained Capt, 
Butler. “Most new engines do. It was just as well you didn't 
tinker with her yourself because we found what was wrong more 
easily. You can bank on this; an engine that has run once will 
run again unless something is broken. Don’t be afraid of her if 
she balks. There are lots of reasons for it, and most of them 
simple. You'll find out her whims as you go along, but an en 
gine that runs once will run again.” That was the best advice the 
Old Man had received so far, and backed up by a few simple 
hints and the advice to observe and be patient, it went far towards 
helping him “boss the engine.” 

A few minutes after the Captain had taken his departure the 
Blue Peter was chug-chugging merrily along against a light head 
breeze, headed for the 6-mile Murray canal that cuts the isthmus 
of the big peninsula of Prince Edward county, and gives access 
to the Bay of Quinte. The canal was passed in an hour anda 
half, including the stop at the toll office, and the ship went swing- 
ing on down the Bay, past Indian Island, and through Nigger 
Narrows. By this time it was blowing a stiff westerly breeze, 
and when they jibed over for the reach down to Picton, where 
the Bay turns southwest, it was lively work, with the excitement 
heightened by the wheel-ropes jamming and threatening to ru 
her ashore. It blew so hard up the Picton reach that the main- 
sail had to come in, but the engine kept her going as long as the 
jib and mizzen filled, although when she was nosed directly into 
the wind and short, choppy seas as an experiment, she almost 
stood still. 

The Bay turns east again at Glenora, and here, bringing the 
wind fair again, the mainsail was set once more, first reefed and 
then whole. The engine was kept running all the time, another 
item chargeable to the Old Man’s greenness. He learned after- 
wards that once the wind was pushing the Blue Peter 6 miles at 
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hcur or so the assistance of the engine was practical'y negligible ; 
but he didn’t know it then, and the auxiliary continued to burn 
up gasolene and churn the water until, in the early darkness, they 
reached the little village of Bath, on the north shore of the Bay, 
65 niles from the starting point in the forenoon. The last 12 
miles were covered in an hour and a half, to which the engine’s 
contribution was probably less than 3 miles; but the Old Man 
didn’t know that then, and the “kicker” had certainly run splen- 
didly. : 

Next morning it was blowing from the southward, making 
Bath an uneasy resting place, so the Blue Peter made ready to 
get away. “The book said” to always turn the gasolene off at 
the tank, so the Old Man, after turning the fly-wheel over and 
finding the engine working all right, cut off the spark and gaso- 
lene and went on deck to look after his mooring lines. The way 
the boat was lying at the little dock it was impossible to make 
sail, so, casting off, he started the engine and headed her out. 
When a hundred yards clear there was a sound something like 
putput — put — put put 
—put and then silence— 
with a stiff breeze blowing and 
a rocky point sticking out 200 
yards to leeward, and a bot- 
tom no anchor could bite into! 
You should have seen the Old 
Man get sail on her! Jib and 
mizzen gave her steerage way, 
and when the mainsail was 
piled on she rolled down with 
decks awash and paid off 
handsomely on the other tack, 
leaving the danger point 
astern. Headed around again, 
she was. soon clear of danger, 
and the Old Man ducked be- 
low, to labor at the refractory 
fly-wheel until his horny hands 
were raw. 

“Have you turned on the 
gasolene ?” called the Midship- 
mite from the wheel. 

“Yes—that is—I’ll see— 
No!” came from the engine 
room. Then a wheeze and a 
steady chug-chug, and all was 
well again. 

It was perfectly simple. He 
had forgotten having turned 
off the fuel when he went out to get his shore lines, and the 
engine simply ran on the cupful in the carburetor. 

On the opposite side of the Bay the water was smooth and 
tempted them to a venture for Sackett’s Harbor, the Ultima 
Thule of Toronto sailors, the little old port at the extreme south- 
east of Lake Ontario. But the Upper Gap through which you 
have to go to get out into the lake from the Bay of Quinte proved 
pretty wild, and parted the mainsheet, so the Blue Peter turned 
back and found shelter in the snug hole in the south bank of the 
Bay west of the Gap known as Prinyer’s Cove—not: only snug 
mi rings, but the warmest of welcomes from the Rochester craft 
visiting there. They knew the Blue Peter at once from her pic- 
tures in YACHTING, and came alongside with a noble mess of 
perch and bass ere the anchor had fairly got rooted. 

So on the following morning the Blue Peter put-puttered out 
pa-t her friends the Polly R. and Cinderella, and disappeared 
around the sharp sandspit of Point Pleasant, with all sail set, a 
m«rry nor’west breeze chasing her through the Upper Gap, where 
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the short brown wavelets of the Bay of Quinte mingle with the 
tumbling blue of the big lake. It was a 4o0-mile dash, so the 
engine was kept running, a!though its addition to the speed was 
not great. Your course across Lake Ontario from the Upper 
Gap of the Bay of Quinte to Sackett’s Harbor takes you be- 
tween the Main Ducks and Yorkshire Island on the starboard 
hand and Pigeon Island and Charity shoal on the port hand, Off 
the Pigeon a shade spread over the bright water, and looking 
up a dark wet cloud showed, in strong contrast to the fluffy white 
fellows that had been sporting about like woolly lambs on the 
hillsides of the sky. 

“When in doubt, duck,” is a good motto, and, awaiting devel- 
opments, the Old Man got the mainsail halyards clear. By the 
time the sail was stowed it was blowing a whooper, and jib and 
mizzen was all the Blue Peter could stagger under. It had fresh- 
ened just like an ordinary summer squall, and they looked for 
it to lighten with the passing of the black cloud—but it didn’t. 
It shifted a little more southerly, coming abeam instead of over 

the quarter, and raised a sea 
that blotted out the land every 
time she settled in the trough. 
: A blue-grey wall would heave 
up on the starboard side and 
make a race for the ship. Its 
crest would glitter with a 
startlingly clear green, like 
plate glass on edge, as the 
sunlight pierced it. With a 
snarl it would begin to crum- 
ble in an avalanche of foam 
over the weather rail, just as 
the Old Man would roll the 
wheel hard up and bear off 
in time to catch the outburst 
under the quarter. Then with 
a squint on the compass card 
he would work her back and 
“make the course good” in 
the ensuing “smooth” of the 
trough. Sometimes, looking 
astern, the Blue Peter’s ten- 
der would show, perched up 
on a waterhill like an airship 
making a landing; oftener, 
there would be nothing of it 
in sight but the dripping tow- 
line, taut as an iron rod. Why 
that dinghy came along right 
side up was a great and abiding mystery. 

Land began to loom up more frequently among the wavetops, 
ahead and on both sides. Especially prominent on the port bow 
was a bold wooded point. The course pricked off on the chart 
just touched Point Peninsula, on the way to Sackett’s. Harbor, 
so the Old Man figured this land must be it, and rejoiced. 

“We'll soon be there,” he told the Midshipmite, reassuringly. 
“We ought to be in by two hours from now.” 7 

“Two hours,’ exclaimed the Midshipmite to herself, “Oh, I 
hoped it would be ten minutes.” ; 

Suddenly one of the waves burst in brown froth instead of 
white. : 

“Shoal water?” asked the Old Man of himself. 
be we have entered Black River Bay. If that’s so the place is 
well named.” 

Divided from the blue as by a single line, the waves, higher 
than ever, were now a dark brown, crowned with golden 
crests. The land was closing in on all sides. To port was a gap, 
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soon passed, that would have 
led to the shelter of Chau- 
mont Bay; to starboard, the 
grinning shoals of Sixtown 
Point, ahead showed the white 
silver of the lighthouse on 
Horse Island, red buildings, 
and an unbroken shore. 

WHERE was Sackett’s 
Harbor? 

Was it a “harbor” in name 
only, like a lot of those sum- 
mer resort places—nothing 
but a steamboat pier and a 
name? If so, could the Blue 
Peter thrash out of the bight 
of Black River Bay and win 
to the shelter of Chaumont? 
If not, could she ride this 
gale out at anchor on these 
shores that were hurling back 
the breakers in snowstorms? 

This was the happy little 
piece of interrogation the Old Man put to himself as those red 
buildings drew nearer and nothing but one low, wave-swept wharf 
appeared in sight. The only consolation he had was remember- 
ing old sailors tell of the sunken warships in the port; if it was 
a naval base in 1812 it must have had shelter, more shelter than 
a bare wharf, he argued. But where was it? 

“A sail,” the Midshipmite cried, “at the foot of the cliffs!” but 
a close look showed that it was a girl in a white dress walking 
where the boulders were lowest. The Old Man had almost made 
up his mind to try to thrash out again when his bearer of glad 
tiding called “I see a boat this time for sure, behind the willow 
trees !” 

Sure enough, through the gaps in a row of willows down by 
the water’s edge, showed a moving mainsail. Then above their 
tops could be seen masts. Straight for the rocks, apparently, the 
Blue Peter drove. A double-reefed craft popped out past the 
willows, and the Blue Peter popped in—to find herself immedi- 
ately in perfectly smooth water in a tiny natural harbor, with 
small sloops and schooners lying at the wharves and a low rocky 
arm giving complete protection from the seas outside. It was 
a great relief! It blew so hard in that harbor, that the ship shook 
from stem to stern, as though a tremendous engine were racing 
in her. Seventy miles an hour that gale blew according to the 
Official records. It destroyed the apple crop in the district and 
tied up navigation at that end of the lake and on the St. Law- 
rence; but the 40-lb. anchor, once down, held the Blue Peter 
without budging. To save the strain on the chain the engine was 
started, the hook hove up, and the yawl slowly “steamed” up to 
a wharf and got her mooring lines out on spiles, telegraph poles, 
and everything else that came handy. And it was a noteworthy 
fact that the engine, which could not budge her against a 20-knot 
breeze in a 5-foot sea, drove her, slowly it is true, against that 
70-knot gale in the water of the little harbor, beaten flat under 
the scourging of the wind. 

The Blue Peter was not long without company. Ten minutes 
after her arrival the double-reefed craft was flying back, drenched 
outside and in; and soon afterwards the sloop Yalaha of Roches- 
ter staggered in under close-reefed mainsail and storm jib, report- 
ing her dinghy lost off Stony Point, her jib split to ribbons, and 
her decks under water most of the time. 

The gale lasted three days, but let up finally, and once more 
the little ship nosed forth, this time “homeward bound.” Oswego, 
N. Y., was the immediate aim, the Old Man’s plan being to return 
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up the lake by the south shore. It’s 30 miles across the shelter- 
less sweep of Mexico Bay, to Oswego, after you clear Stony 
Point, and the wrestle with the left-over sea and light breeze took 
so long, even with the engine’s help, that the dying rays of the 
sun were just able to bring a faint twinkle from the window 
panes in Oswego when the Blue Peter made the landfall. This 
wasn’t so bad, though, judging the distance at 8 or 9 miles 
and the wind dying out, the sails were furled and the Blue Peters 
prepared to finish the voyage under engine alone. 

* The red light of Oswego breakwater was clearly visible from 
the cabin top, although still sunk to the eye from the cockpit, 
when that sickening slackening of the put-put was again heard, 
and the engine went dead. The Old Man hopped below and 
went through all the ordinary formulae with no result. The ship 
banged around miserably in the trough, so he suspended engine 
operations and made sail. There was just enough wind left to 
steady her, and it was dead ahead, but it helped some. 

“Are we out of gasolene?” suggested the Midshipmite. 

The Old Man held up two wet fingers. “Lots in the carbure- 
tor,” he said, “and we should have three or four gallons at least 
in the tank.” 

For hours he blistered his hands over the fly-wheel, went over 
battery connections, tested spark plugs, and worried generally, 
taking spells in between of relieving the Midshipmite at the 
wheel. It was the meanest kind of steering—full-and-by, with 
barely steerage way, and the slap and scuffle of a confused sea 
against the dinghy towing astern in the dark sounding as though 
she was coming through the water at a pace treble the actual. 
’Twas sun-up when the anchor finally found the bottom amid the 
weeds of the harbor in front of the Oswego Yacht Club. (Inci- 
dentally, it might be remarked that the weeds aforesaid were the 
only thing wrong with the institution. The club was courtesy 
personified.) The Blue Peters turned in, for never-ending 
dreams of finding some expert who could make that engine run, 
until the Old Man woke with a start, to find the sun half way 
up the sky and a new idea surging through his brain. Suppose 
he sound the tank! He did so, in a hurry, and the rod came up 
dry as a chip! Publish it not in Gath, tell it not in Askelon, but 
there was a gallon and a half of cooking gasolene in a separate 
can all the time, in the galley! With trembling hands the Old 
Man poured this into 
the tank and turned the 
fly-wheel over—and she 
ran without a hitch. 

No, the Midshipmite 
didn’t apply for a di- 
vorce. Heaven knows 
she had just cause. 
There was enough, or 
almost enough, gasolene 
on board, to have run 
the Blue Peter in and 
saved a night of misery 
on the lake. It all goes 
to show how awkward it 
is to rely implicitly on 
anybody’s insttuctions. 
The Old Man Had been 
told half a dozén times 
that the enginé would 
run as long as there was 
juice in the carburetor, 
and finding a _ supply 
there he had looked for 
all sérts of trouble and 
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all night, when a little common-sense plumbing of the tank would 
have put him into port probably. Verily, there’s no fool like an 
old fool! 

[he over-running of the limit in fuel consumption worried the 
Old Man, and he hunted diligently for leaks in the tank—not, 
however, with a match. It was not for some time afterwards 
that he discovered that running the engine with the throttle wide 
open was a waste of good fuel. “The book said,” again, to start 
her that way, and that way she ran, most of the time, till the Old 
Man learned better. 

After loading up on gasolene and fruit arid vegetables the 
Blue Peter sailed out that afternoon, and on up the Jake before 
a little northeast breeze, putting into the harbor of Faithaven, ‘or 
Little Sodus, 15 miles distant at dark. And here, tight ‘in the 
channel, the hoodoo came aboard again. Turning the inner cor- 
ner of the east pier just a shade too sharply she went hard and 
fast aground. 


You know the usual agony of getting afloat again. The Old 


Man went through it all—listing her on one bilge, kedging, twist- 
ing her to and fro at either end with a pole, and working the 
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engine at top speed. All in vain. She was on a hard stone bot- 
tom, about her own length out of the channel, and the anchor 
came home every time. As a last resort he went overboard, and 
played Jean Valjean’s great success, the “human jack” but he 
couldn’t budge her. So half an hour after midnight the Blue 
Peters turned in, to wait for the morrow and such help as 
might be had from a tug, were such a thing to be found in the 
harbor. ‘ 

Two hours later the Midshipmite discovered the cabin floor 
awash. There wasn’t much sea in the harbor, though the boat’s 
iron ballast ground noisily enough on the boulder tops every now 
and then, but whether she had opened up or not she was leaking 
decidedly, and had to be got off right away. 

So the Old Man went overboard again, and hove with might 
and main. Finally, turning the power on full, the wretched Blue 
Peters crowded together on the bowsprit end, to give’ her as 
much of a dip by the nose as they could, and at the same time 
hove on the anchor, which for the steenth time had been led out 
to deep water. Oh glory! She budged an inch, a foot, a fathom— 

(Continued on page 470) 


RACING ON THE NEW WATERWAY BETWEEN ROCKAWAY AND GREAT SOUTH BAY. 


The Month in Yachting 


HEN Rear-Commodore J. Stuart Blackton built the di- 

minutive 14-foot motor boat which he aptly named the 

Mosquito, he not only had it in for the 16-footer Bug, and 
other fast boats, but incidentally he was taking a fling at the 
present rating rules of the American Power Boat Association. 
In consequence of its performance, this little boat is apt to cause 
agitation for a change in the present rating rule, and the officials 
of the American Power Boat Association will probably be called 
upon at their next meeting to differentiate between displacement 
boats and hydroplanes. When Rear-Commodore Blackton built 
the Mosquito he probably took advantage of every point which 
the hydroplane offers and built a boat to beat the rule in every 
way possible, with the idea of giving an object lesson in power 
boat ratings. 

Vhis little boat is but 14 feet long, 4 feet beam and is powered 
wit! a 3-cylinder Pierce-Budd motor 4x4 inch, which rates only 
14.78-H. P. under the rule, the boat herself rating 49.85. Yet, 
with this little outfit a speed of 27 miles an hour is said to have 
been made over a surveyed course on the Hudson River. She 
has done over 26 miles in actual competition. The absurdity of 


the thing is due to the fact that a number of boats of equal or 
less speed have to give barrels of time to this little flyer on 
account of her rating. Such boats as Edith II, Peter Pan IV 
and Gunfire Jr., would have to give her from 23 to 45 minutes 
in a 30-mile race. It is claimed that even if Dixie IV, with 
all her speed, had a rating as low as Peter Pan IV, she would still 
be beaten on time allowance by Mosquito. 

As a matter of fact the A. P. B. A. formula has worked as 
well with displacement boats as any rating rule that is known. 
Yet if I remember rightly the A. P. B. A. did not take up the 
special rating of hydroplanes at their last general meeting, and it is 
the advent of this type that has upset the present measure- 
ment rule. It would seem as if the A. P. B. A. would have to 
settle this question at an early date, for if hydroplanes are to 
be allowed to race in the same class as displacement boats, some 
more figuring will have to be done. We are not finding any 
fault with the present rating rule per se, but with the advent of 
the hydroplane other elements have entered into the calculations © 
than when the rule was formulated. If we are not mistaken 
the sting of the Mosquito will make itself felt in the future. 
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AMORET HAD A VERY SUCCESSFUL SEASON ON MASSACHUSETTS BAY. 


Apropos of these little boats it was noticed that the Bug was 
very much in evidence during the recent rendezvous of the 
American battleship fleet in the Hudson River, when the little 
16-footer went slapping through the broken water, in and out 
among the huge ships, to the wonder of all beholders. At no 
time was the water too rough for her, and she was out there every 
day “hitting the high spots” and often hidden in a shower of 


spray. 


It will be remembered that in September of last year Captain 
Klaus Larsen made a trip through the whirlpool rapids of Niagara 
in a motor boat. It was a memorable trip, as the engine stopped 
during the passage and he was helpless until the boat was 
carried near enough to the shore to have a line thrown to 
her. Not content with this, the gallant captain made another 
trip through the same waters on October 29th of this year in a 
boat 15 feet long, 5 feet 6 inches beam, 4 feet deep and powered 
with a 14-H. P. motor. He again made the trip in safety and 
went through the 6 miles of rapids in 25 minutes, the engine 
working satisfactorily and the boat being at all times under 
control. We do not see any particular object in such trips as 
these, as they are foolhardy in the extreme, and while an acci- 
dent would have no adverse effect on the popularity of the gaso- 
lene engine, it seems to us that the reliability of this type of 
propulsion could be very much better demonstrated in conditions 
which boat users are called upon to meet, rather than in the 
abnormal conditions of such a piece of water as the whirlpool 
rapids. 


Down on Massachusetts Bay the season just passed was a 
most successful and interesting one, the keenest competition being 
between the five P class boats, two of which were new craft this 
year. Five yachts sailed in this class during the season, the last 
race being sailed September 16th, by winning which the Italia, 
owned by. George Lee, captured the Lipton Cup, though Amoret’s 
defeat of-Timandra for second place figured in the result. All 
these sloops are from the design of George Owen, the old boats 
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ori the whole having done remarkably well 
against the newer boats, Timandra, buik 
in 1909, getting second place forthe Lip- 
ton Cup. The percentages of this series 
are Italia .752, Timandra .720, Amoret 
.687, Sayonara .651, Wianno .458. The 
full season’s record of the various boats 
in this class are Italia .797, Timancra 
688, Amoret .638, Wianno .516 and 
Sayonara .508. 


It looks.as if the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Long Island Sound would 
have to take up the matter of allowing 
appeals from the decision of regatta 
committees to be carried to the Associa- 
tion, judging from a petition made to 
the Executive Committee at a recent 
meeting of the Association. According 
to the rules of the Association there was 
no appeal for an individual against the 
dicision of a regatta committee of any 
club running a race, though said commit- 
tee could refer to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association for interpreta- 
tion of: any of the rules of the Associa- 
tion. The matter in question refers to 
a protest which was made on a race held 
on Decoration Day by a member of the Stamford Yacht Club, 
the protest being sustained and the boat disqualified, the owner 
of the disqualified boat desiring to take the matter to higher 
authority. The attitude of the Yacht Racing Association has al- 
ways been to let the club running the races have absolute say as re- 
gards all protests, but the question which is now raised is an 
important one and the petition probably will be given considera- 
tion at a subsequent meeting. The yacht clubs composing the 
Association are very jealous concerning the powers of their 
regatta committees, and it is natural that they should resent 
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any action that would 
tend to take away the 
finality of their decis- 
ions in regard to the 
conduct of their own 
races. There is, how- 
ever, another side to 
the question, and I 
believe it is custom- 
ary in most associa- 
tions to allow protests 
to be carried to the 
officers of the Asso- 
ciation itself. 


With the deepening of the channel from Rockaway .Inlet 
east by the government, this body of water has been opened up 
for the use of motor boat owners, and it will be surprising if the 
future does not see some of the principal motor boat events pulled 
off in these channels. These new waterways should do much to 
foster racing and the use of fast motor boats on the western end 
of Great South Bay, at Lawrence and at Long Beach. It will 
also prove a great boon to motor boats traveling from New 
York to Great South Bay, giving them practically an inside route 
all the way with the exception of a short stretch from Coney 
Island to Rockaway Point. The Long Beach Motor Boat Club 
held a couple of very successful races on this waterway last 
summer, the course being ideal for such events. There is a 5- 
mile straight-away stretch in deep, sheltered water, with an excel- 
lent chance to witness the races from either bank. Many new 
motor boat clubs should spring into existence here owing to the 
deepening of these waterways. 


Our yachting brethren on the other side of the pond seem 
keenly disappointed over the poor showing of the new Fife 
schooner, Water Witch. If Westward had remained on the 
other side, however, she would undoubtedly have had easy pick- 
ings with the new craft, for both Germania ‘and Meteor beat her 
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rather easily, and at 
no time during the 
summer did the new 
boat come up to ex- 
pectations. It may be 
that her proper trim 
has not yet been 
found; and undoubt- 
edly some alterations 
by her designer and 
experiments in the 
' change of trim will 
make her a much 
faster boat. As it is 
now the Englishmen 
are wondering why she was built, judging from Cowes week. 


It seems that a great injustice has been done to F. K. Burn- 
ham, the helmsman of Dixie IV in the last International Race, 
in the findings of a Justice of the Peace of Tonawanda, N. Y., 
in the inquest into the death of a boy ‘and the injury of two 
others in the accident to Dixie during the regatta of the Buffalo 
Motor Boat Club on the Niagara River. In the findings the 
Justice accuses Captain: Burnham with criminal negligence and 
cowardice at the time of the accident. To those who saw the 
race and were witnesses to the accident, these findings seem 
unjust and uncalled for. Everyone knows that Mr. Burnham is 
as good a “driver” as there is in this country. He has had lots 
of experience and probably knows Dixie better than any other 
man. He is a man who does not lose his head under any con- 
ditions and he probably did everything that was possible to save 
Dixie when she took the sheer that landed her on the bank of the 
river. According to the Justice, the cowardice consists in “de- 
serting his post at the steering wheel and jumping overboard 
when the boat was 300 feet from shore” to quote the Justice’s 
words. Eye witnesses know that Mr. Burnham did not leave his 
seat until the bow of the boat touched the bank and when every 
effort to stop her in time had failed. The accusation is entirely 
uncalled for and unnecessary, as shown by the fact that the Jus- 
tice reversed his hasty findings a few days later. 
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Dauntless—A Boat 
























AUNTLESS! There is potency of thrilling measure in the 
name of that old craft. Dauntless! Mention her name 
where two or more who hold the love of the sea and 

the windjammer to heart are gathered and memories arise ; or— 
in the case of the younger sons of Argo—traditions are recalled 
that make the blood move quicker and thrill minds jaded by con- 
templation of the prosaic nautical affairs of this day and genera- 
tion. 

Dauntless was of a day that glows golden in the annals of 
American yachting—a day of noble craft and gallant sailors and 
deeds of high emprise. As that youngest and most ebullient of 
all ancient mariners, my friend Cary Smith, wiil tell you, the day 
of Dauntless was not a day of immaculate flannels and “spar 
deck yachting caps.” When this yacht was supreme men were 
ma judged by their beards and long mustaches, and they had stored 
| amin their mental locker more long-jointed, deep sea profanity and 
| general felicity of briny objurgation than the most rakish mariner 
of these times ever heard. 

Hard drinkers, hard sailors all; men who felt cramped within 
headlands and who took the burgee of the New York Yacht Club 
where the waves were highest and the salt gale mightiest! And 
their yachts were like them. Their names still live, a goodly 
company now gathered in the haven where all good craft go— 
Vesta, Fleeting, Henrietta, Mohawk, Coronet, Magic, a 
_ cores of them—and Dauntless. 

auntless first took form in the yards of Forsyth endiileie gen 

at stic Bridge, Conn., in 1866. She was built for S. D. Brad- 
ford. |r., and took the water with the name L’Hirondelle paimted 
on her stern. She was built for strength and for speed. Of 
White oak were her ribs and her skin was of hackmatack, copper 
fastened throughout. Her masts were 80 and go feet respectively, 
her ‘opmasts 42 feet and her main boom 73 feet. She was 107 
feet on the water line and her beam 26 feet; her tonnage about 
240 Y. Y. C. measurement; and her draft of water 12% feet. 
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With a Great Heart 


DAUNTLESS PASSING SANDY HOOK, MARCH I2TH, 1887, IN HER FAMOUS RACE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC AGAINST CORONET. 


By LAWRENCE PERRY. 


She early sprang into prominence, for one of her first races, if 
not her very first, was against the famous Vesta, a craft smaller 
than L’Hirondelle, but extremely smart. The new boat won. 
After that she participated in several New York Yacht Club races 
and generally with success. With such success in fact that James 
Gordon Bennett looked upon her with longing eyes and in 18609, 
as a matter of record, purchased her. 

Mr. Bennett, it will be remembered, was the owner of Henri- 
etta which led Vesta and Fleetwing to England in that wonderful 
$90,000 contest in 1866. Well, Bennett had an idea he could make 
more of a boat out of L’Hirondelle than she was—that is to say 
he had an idea he could convert her into a world beater, so he 
sent her up to J. B. Van Deusen, at Noank, Conn., and told him to 
go as far as he liked. Van Deusen, be it remarked, was a skilled 

Y. (Doctor of Yachts), and what he did not do to the grace- 
ful “Swallow” was a pity. First he cut off her bow 38 feet from 
the stem and then built out a new bow, making her 9 feet longer 
on her water line. Then—well, to make a long story short, he 
ripped her apart inside and out so that when she hit the water again 
there was not much left to suggest the craft she had been. It 
might be added that the name L’Hirondelle was painted out and 
the name Dauntless, put in its place. Which was well, for if 
there ever was a craft dauntless in nature as well as in name, 
Mr. Bennett’s boat “was that same.” Oh, by the by, her ton- 
nage was raised to 267 tons, which made her a whale of a craft as 
pleasure yachts then went. 

Well, Dauntless had her trial trip and performed to the satis- 
faction of her new owner, who, as was his wont, began to 
look about him for big game. But for a time he had to be 
content with comparatively small pickings in the way of races, 
and the records thereof are hidden for the most part in the dusty 
archives of the New York Yacht Club. It was not until 1870 
that she came prominently into the limelight—I tefer to her 
trans-Atlantic race against James Ashbury’s 227-ton schooner, 
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DAUNTLESS, AS SHE RACED ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


Cambria, which has lived in nautical history as the unsuccessful 
challenger for the America’s cup in the year 1870. 

The day set for the great event—which interested two nations 
almost as deeply as the recent World’s Championship for baseball 
interested the whole United States—was July 4, 1870, and the 
prize was a $250 cup. The two yachts left Gaunt Head, Eng., 
at two o'clock in the afternoon and the start was attended by a 
host of British yachtsmen who cheered for Cambria and then fol- 
lowed the racers well out to sea before they pointed their craft 
towards the Channel and sat down to wait for news. Capt. Tan- 
nock, an old sea dog who had piloted yachts between Montreal 
and Liverpool for years was at the wheel of Cambria, while 
Dauntless had a dazzling number of experts aboard. There were 
Capt. Samuels, chief navigator, the famous skipper of the world 
beating clipper Dreadnought ; “Old Dick” Brown, who sailed on 
America when she was “first and the rest nowhere,” the day she 
won Queen Victoria’s cup; Capt. Martin Lyons, the famous Sandy 
Hook pilot, and Mr. Bennett himself. Perhaps it was a case of 
too many cooks. At all events after a period of silence concern- 
ing the two racers, in which nothing was left the eager partisans 
on both sides of the ocean but idle conjecture, the topsails of 
Cambria were raised by the mariner observers at Sandy Hook on 
the afternoon of July 27. As she swept past the Sandy Hook 
buoy with her canvas bellying to the wind and the water dashing 
under her stem, she got a great reception from the disappointed 
Americans who had gathered to witness the expected triumph of 
the Yankee fore-and-after. But it proved to be a close victory; 
for within less than an hour the observers picked up Dauntless 
climbing over the horizon and at 4.47 o’clock she flashed by the 
finish, every bit as grand a picture as her British rival had been, 
but not so inspiring a one, merely because of the fact that the 
picture she presented was that of a losing boat and not a victorious 
windjammer. 

The trouble was that Cambria had been more skilfully navi- 
gated than Dauntless—despite the galaxy of talent on the Ameri- 
can craft—and had sailed 2,917 miles in 23 days, 5 hours and 
43 minutes. Dauntless had on the other hand covered 2,963 miles 
in 23 days and 7 hours, arriving, therefore, 1 hour and 17 
minutes astern of her rival. The fact that she had sailed 47 
more miles than Cambria was eagerly applied by Americans as 
soothing unction to their chafed pride; but after all, unguents are 
never very satisfactory so long as the sting of cold facts and reali- 
ties remains potent. Nevertheless, Dauntless had proven her class in 
a rattling thresh across the Atlantic and in the fall of that year 
of her great defeat, 1870, she supplied disappointed Americans 
with the most soothing emollient that can be applied to bruised 
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sensibilities—revenge. In a race against her rival, Cambria, on 
October 14, she beat her handily by more chan 7 minutes in a 40- 
mile ocean dash for 50 guineas a side. While this did not settle al- 
together the mooted question of superiority between the two boats, 
it at least gave Dauntless an amount of prestige equal to that 
which Cambria had gained at the expense of the American racer, 
and Mr. Bennett lost nothing of the ardor which hitherto had 
characterized his sporting proclivities. 

On October 24th of the next year Dauntless was pitted against 
Livonia, the British cup challenger of 1871, and beat her by 6 min- 
utes and 3 seconds in a race for a fifty-guinea cup. This year, 
also, she raced against the famous Dreadnought for a $250 cup 
and won that event handily. In the years immediately following 
she was fairly active, but participated in no regattas that shine 
on the pages of history. It was not, in fact, until 1875 that she 
sailed prominently to the fore. On Sept. 21st of that year Mr. 


Garner, owner of the ill-fated schooner yacht Mohawk, issued a } 


challenge offering to match his craft against any racing boat afloat, 
20 miles to windward and return, outside of Sandy Hook for 
$10,000 a side. 

Mr. Bennett snapped at the “defi” very much after the man- 
ner of the proverbial trout at the proverbial fly. He accepted the 
challenge, naming Dauntless, and as an alternative to the course 
nominated by Mr. Garner suggested a race from Brenton’s Reef 
off Newport to Sandy Hook for $5,000 or $10,000 a side, as Mr. 
Garner pleased. After some correspondence it was decided that 
the two craft should race 20 miles from Sandy Hook Lightship 
and return for a $1,000 cup. Dauntless had not been doing much 
in the two preceding years, and when the experts looked her over 
they found she needed a lot of manicuring. She was hastily 


overhauled and on October 26th met the Mohawk off Sandy Hook. : 


The twenty mile and return course had been agreed upon and 
the Garner sloop lost chiefly because her skipper did not handle 


her as skilfully on the windward leg as Dauntless was handled. 
Two days later the Bennett racer won one of her most famous 

victories, a contest from the New York Yacht Club at Staten 

Island to Cape May and return against the schooner Resolute. 


Dauntless won by two hours. Her time was 18 hours, 28 min- 
utes and 3 seconds, the best record for this journey up to that time, 
and a record that stood for years and years. Mr. Bennett evi- 
dently thought this was good enough to retire on, so he put his boat 
in a shipyard and the next we hear of her was her sale to Cald- 
well H. Colt, the arms manufacturer, in the early eighties. Thus 
Dauntless came under the burgee of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 


THE FAMOUS OLD FLEETWING. 
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She raced sporadically, but eventually was laid up in Poillon’s 
yard, there to gather rust and barnacles and to dream of glorious 
days that, apparently, would never be hers again. So it seemed, 
then, but Mr. Colt was’ a man of spirit as will now be told. 

In 1886 it was, that the schooner yacht Coronet took the water 
over in South Brooklyn. She was designed for speed and built 
for rough going. The champagne had scarcely dried on her bows 
when her owner Mr. Bush issued a challenge to race any schooner 
yacht afloat across the Atlantic for a $1,000 cup, or for cash. Mr. 
Colt heard of the challenge at a dinner and lost no time in express- 
ing himself emphatically and to the point. 

“That fellow across the East River,” he said, “is altogether 
too haughty. I think I’ll take him down a bit.” 

And then and there he announced his intention of putting 
Dauntless in the race.. His friends remonstrated. Dauntless was 
too old; she had served her day, and it would be sheer suicide. 
But Mr. Colt was obdurate. She was still a good boat, he said, 
and at all events, if his: friend Capt. Samuels would agree to sail 
the craft he would‘match her against the upstart Coronet. They 
hauled the boat out at Poillon’s yard and found her condition 
worse than had: been supposed. In fact experts said that any 
attempt to take’ the Dauntless outside of Sandy Hook, let alone 
across the Atlantic would be rash beyond words. Her hull re- 
vealed all sorts of weak spots and the project of patching her 
seemed to offer a hopeless task. Nevertheless, Capt. Samuels, al- 
though pronouncing the schooner the mushiest boat he had ever 
stepped aboard, agreed to take the boat out and preparations 
for the contest were at once begun. The course lay from Owl’s 
Head in New York Bay to Roche’s Point, Queenstown, and the 
start was set for March 12, a month calculated to try the heatt of 


. even the staunchest windjammer. 


It was a bleak, gusty afternoon with blue-black clouds scuttling 
over the sky and a heavy, black sea running. Coronet measured 
360 tons, about a hundred tons more than Dauntless, but never- 
theless Dauntless stood up to the going as bravely as Coronet 
and received a hearty good-bye greeting from the experts gathered 
on craft which had come down to see the start. It soon became 
apparent that a little less sail would not hurt Dauntless a bit; 
but Capt. Samuels was far from being of a mind to confess the 





DAUNTLESS FIRING A SALUTE DURING THE COLUMBUS CELEBRATION 
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CORONET, THE ADVERSARY OF DAUNTLESS IN THE FAMOUS TRANS- 


ATLANTIC RACE OF MARCH, 1887. 


tenderness of his charge while Coronet was around to see. So 
all through that afternoon she lugged more sail than she should 
have carried, and it was not until night had blotted everything 
from the waters that Capt. Samuels began to douse some of his 
kites. The effects of the skipper’s hardihood became apparent 
that night when eleven inches of water was found on the lee side 
of the main saloon. Thereafter it was pump, pump, pump; day 
after day. Then the fresh water gave out and the gallant. band, 
as one of the gentlemen aboard expressed it, had to drink cham- 
pagne throughout the remainder of the journey: ~The weather 
was “Marchy” throughout and how the Dauntless ever lived 
through it may be answered only on the theory that God is good 
to the fools. 

March 27th, Coronet passed Roche’s Point, giving evidences of 
a tumultuous journey, but there was no sign of Dauntless. It was 
not until two days later that the great-hearted old craft staggered 
past the finish line. The records were Coronet 14 days, 23 hours 
and 33 minutes; Dauntless 16 days, 1 hour and 43 minutes. It 
was a great race, a race that thrilled the hearts of the shellbacks 
of two nations. 

Long after the race it was charged that Danutless had been 
the victim of foul play; it was stated that when her sheathing was 
ripped off an augur hole an inch in diameter was found on either 
side of the stem. There was a great to-do; Mr. Colt employed 
detectives, but their work never threw any light on the mystery. 
Capt. Samuels was quoted as saying he had no doubt the holes 
were maliciously bored, for had they been made with the purpose 
of rebolting they could have been seen easily from the outside. 
The idea was that the miscreant must have concealed himself in 
the bow and bored from the inside out. 

If the holes were bored purposely and with evil intention, as 
experts of the day seemed to think probable, it is one of the most 
sinister incidents in our yachting annals. Lack of any adequate 
motive rather inclines us to the opinion that the holes were due to 
an oversight, or carelessness on the part of workmen. 

After that race Dauntless raced on Long Island Sound and 
maintained her reputation for staunchness and occasionally for 
speed—notably on August 3, 1892, when she won the squadron 
run on the New York Yacht Club cruise. All in all a grand boat, - 
Dauntless, a boat that retired from the public eye, full of years 
and of honors. A boat sans peur et sans reproche. 
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A I10-FOOT ROUND BOTTOM TENDER WITH THE PROPER LINES WILL STAND A LOT OF BROKEN WATER. 
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The Tender or Small Power Cruisers 


POINTS TO BEAR IN MIND WHEN SELECTING A TENDER FOR A BOAT UNDER 35 FEET IN LENGTH. STA- 
BILITY AND CARRYING CAPACITY THE CHIEF REQUISITES. 


By ALLEN O. GOOLD. 


ERHAPS one of the knottiest problems which confronts the 
cruising motor-boatman is the choice of a satisfactory tender 
for his craft. Especially is this the case with the smaller sized 
boats under 35 feet in length, where the stowing of a dinghy on 
board is both inconvenient and awkward, and yet where it is not 
always advisable to tow it astern. When on a cruise it is far 
from agreeable to lie for any considerable time alongside of a 
wharf with its inevitable committee of curious loungers with 
their ready, and not always complimentary, comments upon your 
every move. Then the wharf itself is by no means a pleasant 
neighbor, with its slime-covered piling, rough stone work 
and paint-destroying barnacles. In a harbor where it is likely 
to be at all rough, it is always advisable to anchor in the stream, 
since in any kind of a sea, sleep would be impossible at the wharf, 
to say nothing of the possibility of serious injury to the boat. 
The small boat cruiser who anchors out in the stream, how- 
ever, must, tinless he has a tender along, weigh anchor, start the 
motor and run in to a landing every time he or his friends wish 
to go ashore, which they are likely to do at frequent intervals 
while lying in port. 
The qualities which should be possessed by the ideal small 
tender are seaworthiness, ease in towing, good carrying capacity 


CROSS SECTION SHOWING FLAT FLOOR AND HARD BILGES WHICH MAKE FOR 
STABILITY. 


awkward brutes to bail out. 
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and steadiness, and these may all be found in one boat. 

Of course the larger boats can carry their smart cedar tenders 
on davits, and when on a run can swing them in on deck where 
they are snugly lashed in chocks out of harm’s way. The tender 
we are now discussing, however, is the one for the little fellow— 
the twenty-five, thirty or thirty-five-footer whose limited size 
forbids the use of davits and renders the carrying of a boat on 
the cabin house of doubtful expediency. 

The canvas or cedar canoe is often used as a tender by small 
cruising craft, and it has one point of merit, and only one. That 
virtue is lightness. They tow with small expenditure of engine 
power, but they are not the most reliable performers at the end 
of a tow line. They swamp without much provocation and are 
They are poor carriers, difficult 
to board from the launch and are too fragile to knock around a 
yacht club float. 

The gunning float is sometimes pressed into service as a 
tender for small motor cruisers. It tows well and is light but is not 
a good carrier and on the whole is not well-fitted for the service. 

The regular round-bottom dinghy is all right for the cruiser 
of over 30 feet in length. If well designed it tows steadily and 
not too hard. It is a good carrier, is comfortable to enter anu 





DO NOT SELECT A BOAT WITH A CROSS SECTION LIKE THIS. THE SLACK BILGES 
AND LOW FREEBOARD MAKE A CRANKY BOAT. 
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leave, and is strong and capable of withstanding much abuse. 
But it is not a cheap tender. If they are cheaply built they are 
usually failures. Ten feet over all is a serviceable size, and a 
boat of this length will cost from $50 up when new. 

Some of the round-bottom tenders have recently been built 
with considerable forward overhang.- While this probably im- 
proves their seaworthiness and towing qualities somewhat, it 
also reduces their waterline length on a given size, and therefore, 
their carrying capacity, while it renders them difficult to board 
safely over the bow, as they have very little bearing on the water 
at this point. In craft where the length is necessarily very 
limited, the stem should be nearly plumb to secure the maximum 
bearing and water-line length of the boat. Good beam is desirable 
since heavy loads of ice and stores will often tax the carrying 
capabilities, and if through fire or any accident that would oblige 
the crew to abandon the ship, the tender must be able to carry 
all hands and the cook. 

The common flat-bottomed skiff is sometimes used as a launch 
tender and is the least expensive of all the types. It is the 
favorite and original “build it yourself” type. The skiff, or 


punt as some prefer to call it, is a flat-bottomed, square-sterned 
craft with each side composed of a single plank flared as artis- 
tically as the builder’s skill will allow. The bottom boards are 
laid crossways and nailed up into the sides, which are rabbeted 
into a straight stem. These skiffs cost, ready made, from $10 
They are good carriers 


up, according to the quality and size. 
and tow fairly well. They are 
rather difficult boats to row as {| 
they set on top of the water and 
have no grip on it, and re ji 
quire constant attention to pre- 
vent their whirling round. They 
spank badly in broken water, and 
when loaded deep drag, making 
them hard to row. 

The dory skiff is an inexpen- 
sive boat combining the charac- 
teristics of both the dory and the 
skiff. It probably makes the best 
cheap tender obtainable. The 
dory skiff has more flare than the 
common skiff and is a good sea 
boat. Its sides are each in two 
or more pieces, and its bottom 
being narrower, it pounds less and 
rows better. It tows easily and on a short painter is steady and 
has no tricks. For reasons of its own, however, it will not tow 


IO FEET OVER ALL IS 





THE DORY SKIFF IS A GOOD CHEAP TENDER AND HAS A NUMBER OF GOOD 


POINTS TO RECOMMEND IT, 
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A VERY SERVICEABLE SIZE. 


ad 


LARGER BOATS CAN CARRY THEIR TENDERS SNUGLY LASHED IN CHOCKS OUT OF 
HARM’S WAY. 





well when given a long painter. The flaring sides and narrow 
bottom give less bearing on the water and they are thus somewhat 
cranky when getting in or out or 

| when standing up in them. A 

good dory skiff with oars can be 
had for $15. Such a boat is 
plain but serviceable and of first- 
class model. They are usually 
built from 9 feet to 11 feet long. 

Flat-bottomed skiffs of any 
type will tow better and row bet- 
ter if fitted with an outside keel 
an inch or so deep, with a little 
skeg aft. This arrangement also 
protects the bottom planking 
when beaching the boat or haul- 
ing out upon a fldat. 

When on a long outside run, 
it pays to cover the tender with 
canvas, as otherwise in a steep sea 
it is very difficult to prevent it 
from swamping. A cover of 8-oz. duck should be fitted by a 
sail maker to button or lace over the entire boat, under the gun- 
wales. This arrangement will save much anxiety and perhaps 
the annoyance of having to empty the water from the tender 
under trying conditions. 

Most tenders tow best with the painter or tow line attached 
at a point upon the stem midway between the water line and the 
gunwale, and it is well to have a substantial ring bolt at this 
point to which to make it fast. This keeps the nose of the boat 
up where it belongs and prevents its sheering. Put an eye splice 
in the end of the painter, slip this through the ring bolt and bring 
the other end through the eye in the form of a slip noose and 
draw it taut. This method of attaching the painter prevents any 
chance of its becoming unfastened, prevents the chafing from 
coming all in one place and yet is easy to take off when necessary. 

When towing in a seaway use as long a painter as possible in 
order to prevent the tender from running down on the launch 
and hitting her in the stern. If the painter is not long enough, 
bend another piece of line to it and pay out as much as necessary. 
But if the sea is very bad it will be better to take the tender into 

(Continued on Page 472) 
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i THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA FROM THE SEA. 





A BIT OF JAMAICA MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


The Log of the Adventuress 


A WINTER CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES IN A 53-FOOT AUXILIARY SCHOONER. 
PART II—FROM CIENFUEGOS TO JAMAICA AND GUANTANAMO. 


By E. B. GREEN, JR. 


E got under way from Cien- 
fuegos early the next morning 
bound for Kingston, Jamaica, 


our next port, but the wind was 
very light. Our course followed 
the coast line of Cuba, with its high 
mountains, and picturesque scenery, 
and at this hour of the morning, the 
coloring and shadows made a deep im- 
pression on our memories. 

Watches were again set as before, 
and we sailed all that night. The 
next morning no land was in sight, 
as the course took us some distance 
off shore and the high land had been 
left astern. A long line of keys 
stretches along here, called the La- 





OUTWARD BOUND FROM berinto de Doce Leguas, and they 
eps sit form another large bay like that of 
Batabano. They say the fishing is splendid, and that there is 


also an abundance of game in the mouths of the rivers on the 
mainland. Mr. Moot, however, was anxious to reach Kingston, 
so that we kept well outside. 

The wind still held very light. That night we had an inverted 
quarter moon, and the Southern Cross came up clear in the heav- 
ens in the south. We had nothing but a drifting match all night. 
About ten the next morning we picked up land ahead, which 
turned out to be the mountains on Cape Cruz, Cuba. Then a 
favorable breeze sprang up from the N.E. and in the afternoon 
at 2:30, we were off the light on the Cape. We now changed 
our course for Jamaica, and had fine weather until sundown, 
and then the wind dropped and it fell calm again. About 7 
o’clock the engine was started, and it was run until three in the 
morning, much to the disgust of the watch below. At three we 
picked up a fresh breeze from the east. This increased steadily 
and kicked up a considerable sea, though we ran along with the 
wind abeam and all sail set. Dawn came suddenly, as it always 
does in the tropics, but this morning it was gorgeous as it came 
up over a bank of low clouds. Towards the west there was a 
much higher bank, even more resplendent as the sun’s rays struck 
it. This bank was caused by the clouds gathered about the tops 
of the mountains of Jamaica. It was a beautiful sight as the day 
advanced to see the mountains separating themselves from the 
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clouds. It was late in the morning before we could plainly make 
out the wooded hills, fresh and green, and in great contrast to 
the brown, dried up shores of Cuba. Behind the hills rose the 
Blue Mountain range, rising seven thousand feet above sea level. 

When it was light the topsails were set, although the wind was 
still freshening. Adventuress was then logging over nine knots 
an hour. About 1 o'clock, we rounded the lighthouse on 
the east end of Jamaica and headed for Kingston. For a time 
we were running with the wind astern, and logged over ten knots 
until we got under the lee of the island when the wind began to 
drop. About eight bells, the sails were lowered, the engine was 
started, and passing Port Royal we went on up the channel to 
an anchorage at the foot of King’s Street, Kingston, the harbor 
being so calm that it was without a ripple. 

The morning after our arrival at Kingston we were not dis- 
turbed by anyone until about 8 o’clock, when a great, long boat 
put out from shore. She was painted a light green, and was 
covered by an awning beneath which sat several negro oarsmen, 
and in the stern an officer in uniform. She came alongside and 
informed us that we would have to change our anchorage and 
go farther up the harbor. Our captain then showed his bill of 
health which he had received from the English consul on leaving 
Cuba. The officer looked this over and said it was all right. 
We took him to be the health officer and as he went away we 
made several remarks about the courtesy of the English to yachts- 
men, and their not troubling them with a lot of red tape. 

We shifted our moorings and anchored off the Myrtle Bank 
Hotel in a very convenient anchorage. Here we were assailed 
by “bum” boats and commission men. There were ship chandlers, 
tailors, cigar merchants, old men selling curios and parrots, while 
some just came out to see if there was anything they could do 
for us. We soon chased them all away, however, and then went 
ashore to see the town. 

The first day passed very pleasantly, but on the next we lost 
one of the crew, Mr. Bissell, who left for a trip to the canal 
zone on his way home. Mr. Moot was ashore that afternoon when 
the police boat came alongside and a big, fat sergeant stood 
up in the stern, and read a telegram from the quarantine doctor 
at Port Royal, to the effect that we should hoist the quarantine 
flag, allow no one ashore, and to recall on board all those who 
were ashore. This was very startling news and very annoying. 
as there were two local carpenters on board putting in some 
mahogany work. So the captain began to fume. He pointed to 
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ADVENTURESS AT ANCHOR OFF THE MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. 


the flag, and said he was an American citizen, and that he would 
make somebody pay for all this. The ser- 
geant began to apologize, disclaiming any au- 
thority, and saying, “You see, captain, I am 
only a coon.” We decided not to hoist the 
quarantine flag until we had gone ashore to 
the consulate. The vice-consul was there, 
and advised the captain to return aboard his 
ship. Then the captain began to abuse him, 
saying he would report this treatment to our 
government. 

The doctor had said he would call at 4 
o'clock. The captain went aboard and stayed 
until 4:30 and then came ashore again. At 
5 the doctor came aboard, found no one in 
authority and left again, ordering the vessel 
to be closely guarded by the water police. 

The next morning the port doctor came 
alongside in a “bum” boat with no insignia to 
show his position. Our captain caught on to 
who he was, however, by the actions of the 
police guard, but as he came up the gangway, 
he challenged him, and told him he could not 
come aboard as the ship was in quarantine. 
This, of course, “riled” the doctor a good deal, as he was a 
Scotchman, and he told the captain that he did not know his 
business or he would have hoisted the quarantine flag on coming 
to an anchor even though he had passed the Port Royal quaran- 
tine station through an error in the U. S. sailing directions, which 
had been the original cause of our mistake. This in turn excited 
the captain, and he began to tell the doctor what he thought of 
lim, just as he had the sergeant of the water police, until in the 
end he “got us in bad” with that official. 

The next morning Mr. Moot called at the offices of the medi- 
‘al board. He showed them the sailing directions issiied by the 
‘lydrographic office of the U. S. which read: 

_ “Quarantine is strict, all vessels being boarded by a health 

‘heer. There is one public hospital. The quarantine ground is 
narked on the chart by a black buoy.” 

The American consul appeared, and explained that the mis- 
ike had been made unintentionally, since we had entered the 
arbor at night and without a pilot, and the black buoy in ques- 

nm had no light on it and that further, we had supposed the 
arbor master to be the port doctor. The board, while they re- 





OUR PET DUCK AND A PORTION OF THE 
CABIN BOY, 
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gretted the mix-up, had already taken action. They were retreat- 
ing, however, as. it looked like very poor service on their part 
to discover a boat three days after her arrival and when one of 
her men had been paid off, for our health certificate from Cuba 
called for seven aboard, and when the doctor finally boarded us 
there were only six, and no one had died at sea. 

This ended the matter for the time being, and Mr. Moot and 
I made arrangements to go for a riding trip up in the mountains. 
We left that afternoon for Gordon. Town, where we remained 
overnight at a small inn. The next morning we started up the 
mountain trails on ponies with a guide, and a donkey to carry 
the bags, winding in and out along the steep sides of Jamaica’s 
picturesque valleys. 

When we got back we ran into a lot more trouble, as we 
found the captain had been neglecting his duties on board and 
had embroiled Mr. Moot in some legal proceedings ashore on ac- 
count of bills against the yacht. This caused us considerable 
annoyance and ended with our dispensing with the services of the 
captain and steward, the cause of the latter’s undoing being too 
great a fondness for a drink distilled from Jamaica sugar cane. Mr. 
Moot decided to sail the yacht back himself and not to sign on 
another sailing master, and peace then reigned aboard the good 
ship Adventuress. We picked up a Jamaica negro boy for a 
steward and all on board settled down happily and contented. 

Ks During our three weeks’ visit in Kingston 
4 the bottom of the yacht had become badly 
' fouled with a slimy sea growth. The only 
dry dock capable of hauling her out, had been 
damaged by a fisherman blasting fish, and 
was in a state of repairs. So a crowd of 
Jamaica “niggers” were hired to scrub her 
off. A great many of them were boys who 
spent most of their time diving for pennies 
thrown off the side of the ships in the har- 
bor. They came out in their dug-outs and 
brought with them large brushes to which 
were attached long poles. These were 
handled from the dug-outs. Then the boys 
would dive under, and scrub her off along 
the keel with hand scrubbing brushes. When 
they got through they had done a very thor- 
ough job, and it took them only half a day. 

While at work on the bottom the prison 
ship passed close by us. This was a great, 
heavy boat, painted red, with long wooden 
benches across it on which sat the negro 
prisoners sentenced to hard labor. At either 
end sat a guard in a white uniform and helmet with a gun. It 
was the nearest approach to the pictures of an ancient Roman 
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galley that we had ever seen. The prisoners wore only a dirty 
cotton shirt, which came to their knees, and little red leather 
caps. From this we gathered that a séntence in a Jamaica prison 
is no pleasure, and yet, strange to say, we learned that some of 
these men purposely broke the laws in order to get back in 
again. 

On March 2g9th, preparations were made for a start the fol- 
lowing day. Gasolene was bought here at 35 cents a gallon, 
through the United Fruit Company, and it was also sold in bond, 
so that there was no duty. Supplies can be bought very reason- 
ably in Kingston and nearly everything can be procured. Canned 
goods are somewhat higher than in the States. 

Before starting, we were joined by Mr. William Converse, a 
manager of one of Jamaica’s large banana plantations, who was 
going to take the trip around to Port Antonio with us. We 
weighed anchor at 8 o’clock the next morning and ran down 
the harbor under power. When opposite the old fort at Port 
Royal we met the steamer Prinz August Wilhelm coming up the 
harbor, and passed the wreck of the steamer Princess Louise, 
whose captain committed suicide after she went ashore here 
a few years ago; and not far from her the Prinz Waldemar, which 
was wrecked during 
the earthquake at Ja- 
maica a short time 
since. 

When off the light 
at Port Royal, we 
changed our course for 
a beat to the eastward, 
running close in to the 
shore on every leg. 
There is very good 
water along this part 
of the coast. From 
the shore line the hills 
rise abruptly; behind 
them are the higher 
hills, and in the dis- 
tance are the moun- 
tains, which lose them- 
selves among the 
clouds. It was a beau- 
tiful day with a light 
to fresh breeze blow- 
ing. The hills were a 
light green with the 
mountains above them blending into brown, ever changing in 
hue as the clouds passed over them. Altogether, it was one of 
the most delightful sails experienced on the cruise. Late in the 
afternoon we dropped anchor in the picturesque little harbor 
of Morant Bay, just off the United Fruit Company’s pier. The 
hills here rise straight out of the water, and are covered with 
waving cocoanut trees. On the pier were a crowd of Jamaica 
“niggers,” who came running down, attracted by the report of 
the cannon as we came to anchor, ang the sight of a yacht 
caused much chattering among them. Soon after we came to 
anchor two empty 10-gailon gasolene tanks were heaved over- 
board, and as they drifted away from the ship’s side, they were 
spied from the wharf and immediately a number of negroes 


‘jumped into their small boats, and raced for them while the 
‘others cheered them on. 

On, leaving Kifgston, our colored steward had purchased two 
chickens, and one ‘of the sailors made a pet of one of them. 
Presently we heard quite a discussion forward over this chicken. 
The steward wished \to kill him for dinner that night, and the 
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‘afternoon. 
‘turesque. The harbor itself is only a small, circular basin, so deep 
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sailor wanted to let him live. 


of the sailor. 


We got under way the next morning for a sail around the | 


eastern end of the island. The wind was:very light and power 
was used. We were lucky, as this passage is usually very rough 


and choppy, due to the ocean currents splitting against this end 


of the island. On the other hand it was disagreeably hot—so hot 
that one could not stand on the deck barefooted. 

When well to the northward, we picked up a light bese: and 
came to anchor in the little harbor of Port Antonio early in the 
The entrance to this harbor is very narrow and pic- 


that it is necessary to anchor close up on the shore. We let go 
the anchor, so close in that when she swung in shore it was 
nearly possible to leap to the land. Even here she was in the way 
of the steamers as they docked, and caused them all a lot of 
trouble during the month we lay here. . Above, overlooking both 
the harbor and the sea is a promontory on which stands the 
Titchfield Hotel, owned and operated by the United Fruit Com- 
pany. The hillside was 
covered with large, 
- shady cocoanut trees, 
and goats scrambled 
among the under- 
growth. 

Mr. Moot. went to 
Kingston on business 
soon after our arrival 
at Port Antonio, and 


Panama, leaving the 
yacht in charge of Mr 
Converse who decided 
to remain by the ship 
until she left port, and 
me. While she lay 
here all her standing 
rigging was painted, 
and all the bright work 
was gone over, and she 
was given two coats of 
white lead outside. Be 
sides this the two 
boats were carefully 
overhauled and painted, but it proved very difficult to find 
enough work for the men, and they made many friends ashor®. 
The one sailor, who had stayed by the ship from the time she 
left Marblehead, had been raised to the rank of mate. He had 
‘always seemed a good man, but as soon as he was given what 
liberty he wanted, as mate, he began to bend under the load of 
responsibility heaped upon his shoulders. First of all, he fixed 
the engine in the pilot boat, which was owned and operated by 
the Pilots’ Association, a very influential body in Port Antonio. 
He refused to be paid for this work, and was consequently ef- 
tertained lavishly whenever he went ashore, for he probably knew 
more about gasolene engines than any one else in town, and was 
a very valuable man in their estimation. 

During our stay in port a colored cabin boy and a duck were 
made a part of the crew. The cabin boy proved a great success 
and earned his pay of a pair of shoes, something he had never 
owned before. He was sent ashore for a duck, and brought out 
such an ugly one (it must have been the ugliest in Jamaica) that 
it made a hit on its arrival. The sailor took charge of it, and 





Finally, every one on board wag_ 
‘drawn into the debate, and the chicken was given another dav’s | 
respite, or until the pangs of hunger overcame the sentimentality 
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WRECK OF THE PRINCESS LOUISE OFF KINGSTON. 





constructed a canvas belt to lower the duck over the side. This, 
however, proved very disastrous on the trial trip, for it slipped, 
owing to the frantic efforts of the duck to attempt a flight, and 
in some way it got around its head so that the poor bird nearly 
drowned before it could be rescued. After this the duck was 
allowed to swim about the ship’s side with a string attached to 
one of its legs, and a box was placed in the water for it to 
rest upon. The duck became very tame, but it never became 
accustomed to anyone in swimming. So when it got into a tight 
place during the swimming hour it would dive and swim a long 
distance under water. This of course developed a new kind of 
aquatic sport, for the duck seemed even more surprised at 
meeting atiyone under water. 

The yacht’s bottom was scrubbed again by the divers to pre- 
vent the worms from getting a start, and when Mr. Moot re- 
turned from Kingston, preparations were made for the voyage 
home... When Mr. Converse left us, Dr. Chas. Barton joined the 
yacht for the trip back. 

The skipper had brought over-a sailor from Kingston whom 
he picked up at the sailor’s home there. He proved to be only a 
“beaghcomber,” and the day before the ship sailed, he wanted to 
be paid off, and back to Kingston he went. So Mr. Moot decided 
to sail with only one sailor, a steward, his two guests, and him- 
self for crew. The ship was badly undermanned,.but the only 
alternative was to send to New York for a crew. As it only meant 
more work and less sleep, none of us objected and every one on 
board was keen for the undertaking. We set sail early in the 
afternoon of May 2nd, and passed out to sea, while Mr. Converse 
waived a farewell from the old English fort situated near the 
entrance of the harbor. 

The wind was very light and Jamaica was still in sight at 
sundown. Capt. Moot took Dr. Barton on the starboard watch, 
and I was given the port watch with the sailor. A dead sea was 
rolling sluggishly; and there was little or no wind all night. As 
it was the first night out the rattling of the sheet blocks kept 
every one from getting much sleep. The four-hour watches were 
set in the regular way, with the dog watches coming from four to 
six, and six to eight in the afternoon, and this arrangement made 
it impossible to get much sleep at night. Everybody thought the 
Doctor ought to have shown more form than he did on being 
called out in the middle of the night for his trick at the wheel, 
for sometimes he didn’t act like a doctor at all. | 

During the morning watch, rain squalls drove in from the 
east, but as the sun rose, the wind dropped again, a calm followed, 
| the sun began to beat down on the decks. About 11, the motor 
s started. The light upper air and swift ocean currents had 
ifted us well to the westward all night. Aes Hoon the high 
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PRINCE WALDEMAR, WHICH WAS WRECKED AT THE TIME OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 


mountains of the southern coast of Cuba were sighted, and they 
kept growing more distinct. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, we 
were still running under power in a calm, when the engine began 
to ace suddenly, and so violently that it shook her whole hull, and 
was transmitted to the rigging and boats on the davits. This 
caused considerable speculation, for there seemed to be no ap- 
parent cause for the commotion, and it was not until later that 
we found that she had stripped one of her propeller blades and 
was running with only two left. 

Just at dusk we fetched the coast, and changed her course to 
the eastward, bound for Guantanamo. The plan had been to stop 
at Santiago, but Capt. Moot felt he would need to haul out with 
his propeller acting as it was, before proceeding north, and he 
thought the best place would be in the United States Naval 
Station. 

A light, puffy shore breeze came up after sunset, but the 
current along the south shore of Cuba was running fast, so that 
it was not until 2 o’clock that we picked up Guantanamo Light 
and changed our course into the harbor. The entrance is wide, 
but as we got well in we seemed to see the lights of a large city 
twinkling in the distance. As we drew nearer we made out 
masthead and red and white signal lights, flashing messages as if 
in great excitement. Yet no one on board the Adventuress 
realized that we were entering a closed port at night. We ran 
up into the lee of Fisherman’s Point and dropped anchor in seven 
fathoms of water. 

The next morning we found ourselves lined up with the fifth 
division of the Atlantic fleet, and learned later that we had 
caused considerable excitement the night before by stealing up 
on the fleet with only our side lights showing. 

We flew the quarantine flag all that morning. This unluckily 
kept away all visitors, and as we were nowhere near the quaranu- 
tine grounds, the.Doctor did not visit us. So late in the after- 
noon we started .for the little town of Caimenera, about seven 
miles away from our anchorage. Here we found a typical Cuban 
settlement of one-story buildings and shacks, all tinted different 
colors, with robin’s egg blue, pink and yellow predominating.” We 
tried to land here but this was forbidden until the Doctor should 
see us, which he could not do then until after sunrise the next 
morning. So we lay there watching the little town, which seemed 
to grow more picturesque and lively as the night came on. The 
Doctor appeared early the next morning and we were then 
allowed to go on shore. 

Supplies were taken on here and the latest news learned, and'then 
we proceeded back to the fleet and to an anchorage in the afternoon. 


(To be Continued) 
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How I Built a 27-Foot V-Bottom Cruiser 


By F. R. WATERMAN. 


Photograph and Drawings by the Author. 


AVING finished with the planking, the next step was the 

calking. I found in planking that the hardest single plank 

to put on was the board for the side of the cabin which was 
of cypress 20 feet long by 20 inches wide and of %-inch stuff. I 
had to have some help putting on this board. 

I had read so much about the difficulties an amateur gets into 
in doing his own calking, that I hired a ship carpenter to do mine 
for me. After watching him, however, I concluded I could do it 
myself next time. The difficulty is not so much in calking as it is 
in the kind of seams on the boat. These seams should open 
outward instead of inward and this can be effected by bevelling 
the edge of the planks slightly before 
putting on. The calker told me the 
trouble with the work was not putting 
in the calking itself, but depended 
largely on the kind of seams in the boat, 
some amateurs making a tight, straight 
joint which is very hard to calk. Before 
calking, buy a seam brush for 10 cents, 
brushing raw oil ino the seams before 
calking. After calking, and before you 
putty, brush in more oil to make the 
putty stick and force the putty in hard 
against the calking with a putty knife 
so as not to leave a water space between 
putty and calking. When you finish 
your puttying, don’t finish your seams 
off flush, but make them concave. The 
boat looks better when new with the 
putty smoothed flush, but by making the 
seams concave, the putty won’t squeeze 
out when you put your boat in the 
water and the planks swell. I made 
the putty on my boat concave with the 
handle of my knife, running it along 
the seam and bearing on hard so as 
to force the putty against the calking, 
squeezing out all the surplus. 

When putting in the plugs to cover 
the nail and screw heads, dip them 
first in shellac and don’t drive them in 
against the heads of the screw or nail 
but allow room for the plug to swell. 
If you drive them in solid against the 
fastening, when they swell they will 
stick out like rivet heads, but if you 
leave a space they will swell on the in- 
side. Be sure you have the grain of 
the plugs run with the grain of the planking you are driving them 
into. Bore out all the loose or dry knots in the planking and 
plug them. The plugs I used for this were of soft pine, long 
enough to go through the planking and project on the inside 
where a wire nail was driven through them so that they could 
not work either way. 

The next step before the boat was decked-in was to put in the 
engine bed. I made sure that the one I put in would be amply 
strong. I first made paper patterns of the bed and had a mill 
saw them out. The two cross pieces were of oak, 3 inches thick 
by 12 inches deep, of natural crook, and fitted between the 





DETAILS OF ENGINE BED. 


chine pieces and over the stringers and keel as will be seen by the 
sketch. The fore and aft pieces were also oak, 3 inches x 4 
inches, halved and fitted over the cross pieces and bolted to them 
by 34-inch double end machine bolts. Every bolt had two nuts, 
one to act as a lock nut. The bolts for the cross pieces were 
through bolts spaced so as to pass through the bed, stringers and 
bottom planks. Each cross piece had six %-inch bolts and one 
34-inch lag screw into the keel as shown in the sketch. 

The cross brace for the boat at the cabin bulkhead should 
be as high as possible. If this runs straight across it makes a 
high step to get over in crossing the companionway. The sketch 
herewith (page 447) shows how [ 
lowered this cross brace for the com- 
panionway and still retained its strength. 
The brace was 134x6-inch oak, fas- 
tened with two 12x%-inch bolts at 
the lap. This cross brace was plumb 
over engine-bed cross piece and when 
the companionway frame was put in, 
it was screwed to thé engine bed, the 
cross piece and to the carlins at the 
top. This method tied the boat to- 
gether in good shape. 

PUTTING IN THE CARLINS. 

Every other rib was left long so as 
to project above the roof line of the 
cabin, and the carlins were set into the 
clamp against these ribs with a screw 
through the carlin into the clamp and 
one into the rib, the projecting end of 
the latter being cut off flush with he 
carlin. The carlins were all oak, 14x 
1% inch spaced 10 inches on centers. 
The cabin roof was 34-inch matched 
cypress sheathing 3 inches wide with a 
“V” cut through the center, and at 
each edge to allow for the crown. The 
roof was covered with canvas, and as 
I had.seen so many boats where the 
canvas deck wrinkled I made up my 
mind I would try to get mine smooth. 
To do this I stretched the canvas over 
the roof before I ctit out the openings 
for',the companion hatch and skylight. 
If you do not do this, you will find as 
you are stretching the canvas over the 
natural curve of the roof, that when 
you get to the openings that have been 
cut out you will have a straight line across instead of crown and 
the canvas will be stretched uneyenly, showing wrinkles wherever 
the holes have been cut out. Before stretching the canvas, I 
gave the roof a coat of paint ard allowed: it to dry. When this was 
done, I mixed together-all the old thick paint and varnish that I 
had, thinned it a little with turpentine atidystrained it to get out 
all the lumps. It was thinned out just’ enough to make it the 
consistency of glue. Then we slapped this on the roof thickly 
before stretching the canvas over it. “Bhé ganvas was creased 
through the center to give it a center line, was set on the roof in 
proper position, tacked at the bow and then stretched aft to the 
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cabin bulkhead as tight as we could ‘pull it. To tack down the 
sides, we worked the canvas down from the center line to the 
edge, keeping the center line straight. That old paint certainly 
stuck and held the canvas like glue. In stretching, watch the 
thread lines so as to keep them straight. 

When the paint under the canvas was dry, we were ready to 
get at the outside. Mix a bucket of salt and water and soak the 
canvas well with this, painting it while it is still wet. The salt 
preserves the canvas and the dampness prevents the paint from 
drying on the outside. As the water slowly dries, the paint sinks 
into the canvas, whereas if it were painted when dry the paint 
would be like a crust on the outside, and when it cracked, the 
roof would leak. My first coat was full of oil as I wanted to 
fill the pores of the canvas with oil and lead. The edges of the 
canvas on the side were trimmed and covered with a piece of oak 
moulding 1x%4 inches. 

The next thing to do is to hang the rudder. I wanted as large 
a cockpit as possible and still have room under the after deck 
for the tiller. I set the rudder as far aft as the stern knee would 
reasonably permit. This allowed me an after deck 2 feet long 
with room for the tiller under it. I 
had first put on the propeller to make 
sure that the rudder would clear. Be 
fore bolting on the skeg I first wedged 
it in place and shifted it around until 
the rudder worked free, when I bolted 
it into place. The top of the rudder 
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extensions up it gave me 34 inches width for the floor. I cut 
a stick this length and laid it across the bottom of the boat which 
gave me a floor line. With a straight edge and level it was an 
easy matter to find the other points. As the extension to the 
berth covered the front of the transom when it was dropped 
down in place during the day, there was no sheathing needed 
here. The tops of the transoms were removable and had canvas 
tacked across underneath from front to back so as to form a 
pocket which I used for a locker. This proved better than a lock- 
er under the transom which goes right down the planking, 
as the planking is liable to be damp. The canvas kept everything 
away from the planking and allowed a free circulation of air. 

The opening in the cabin bulkhead where the engine goes was 
left open, except for a drop-board in the front of the fly wheel 
for a shield. This allowed me to reach any part of the engine 
from the cabin as well as from the cockpit and gave a free circula- 
tion of air around the motor and under the cockpit floor. 

The fresh-water tank was placed just aft of the Sampson post 
in the bow and was put as high as possible so as to give running 
water in the sink. Under the sink the ice box was built, measuring 
20 inches each way. The ice box was 
made with 34-inch tongue-and-groove 
pine with an inner and outer skin, and 
with a 34-inch air space between filled 
with asbestos cement, the inner box 
being lined with zinc. 

I cut a 16x20-inch opening over the 
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post was filed square so as to fit 
an emergency tiller when necessary. = 

The stern deck timbers were next f) B i 
put in and after them the wash rail. sue Te 
In putting on the stern deck, a center 
plank 6 inches wide was fastened down 
first, as it gives a better board through 
which to run the towing bitt. This 
towing bitt was of oak, 3 inches square, 
passing through the deck plank and 
lagged to the stern knee. The deck 
planking was then worked either way 
from this center plank. 

The gasolene tank was to go under 
the stern seat, so it was fastened in 
place and the seat built over it, leaving 
a loose board over the filling plug and 
at the end where the shut-off valve goes. 
The gasolene pipe was of seamless cop- 
per tubing and was run along the floor 
of the cockpit at the base board. In putting in the blocks for the 
tiller rope be sure they are large enough so that the rope runs 
free. I screwed oak blocks onto the frames and fastened the 
pulleys to these. In placing the steering wheel on the bulkhead. 
I also fastened an oak block 6x8x7% inches on the inside and 
bolted the steering wheel through the bulkhead sheathing to this 
oak block so that it would not pull out. 

As the engine projected out into the cockpit, an opening 20 
inches square was left in the forward end of the cockpit floor 
next to the bulkhead. Around this a 4-inch base board was 
fastened and a removable box covered with canvas was made to 
go over this base board and cover the engine. 

Another problem that confronted me was the proper level for 
the cabin floor. I wanted as much head room as possible and 
‘ull wanted the floor as wide as possible, yet the lower I made 
' the narrower it would necessarily be. The transom berths 

re to be 14 inches high and the extension was to hinge like a 

vle leaf from the front edge. This made each extension 14 
inches wide, and as I wanted 6 inches between them with the 
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toilet room over which I placed a hatch, 
covered with canvas. A pair of sky- 
light hinges allowed this hatch to be 
opened at any angle necessary to force 
air into the cabin. In the bulkhead just 
over the steering wheel I put a 4-inch 
port light and fastened the compass in- 
side the cabin on the bulkhead so that 
it could be seen at any time through 
this port. 
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PAINTING. 

In painting the hull, don’t try to 
get too much color in the first coats, as 
these should be nearly all oil. In the 
succeeding coats reduce the amount of 
oil and increase the amount of white 
lead and turpentine. Also be careful 
of the dryer, as too much of it will burn 
the lead and cause the white coat to 
turn yellow very quickly. A few drops 
of dryer to every pint is enough. In painting my boat I put four 
coats on the hull and the grain of the wood could still be seen un- 
der it. Painting in this way with many thin coats and. brushing 
well in acts as a preservative to the wood: In the last coat I used 
white lead and a little white zinc, some enamel to make it hard and 
smooth and thinned it with turpentine, brushing on lightly. The 
enamel gives a smooth surface and prevents dirt sticking, and can 
be washed off easily. In painting, see that the paint is not on the 
wood but in the wood. I have seen paint put on so thickly that 
two coats over fresh wood covered the boat. There was so much 
white lead in it that the paint lay like a crust on the surface of 
the wood, and in a short time looked so badly that it had to be 
scraped off and done over. 

There are a number of little conveniences that I put into the 
boat, such as a closet with shelves next to the ice chest, shelves 
across the bulkhead locker under the water tank, hooks in the 
toilet room for the running lights, and other things too numerous 
to mention which every individual builder will add to suit his 
own convenience. 
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The power I used was a single-cylinder, 2-cycle, make-and- 
brake 714-H. P. Stanley engine, 514x6-inch, turning a 20x24-inch 
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three-bladed Michigan towing wheel, the blades being 7 inches 
wide. With this outfit she would turn up 525 R.P.M., driving 
the boat actually 10 miles an hour. I have covered a 5-mile 
measured course in 30 minutes. This speed is exceptional and 
is almost unbelievable with this power in such a large boat. It 
certainly speaks well for the hull and engine, and proves con- 
clusively that the ““V” model is an easy one to drive. This speed 
is made towing a 12-foot tender and with six people aboard. If 
anyone has any doubts as to the qualities of the “V” bottom type 
that I mention, Mr. W. H. Hand, the yacht designer of New 
Bedford, will back me up in my remarks. 

In conclusion I only want to say that I hope the foregoing 
will be of help to those who intend building their own cruiser, 
and I think they will find in it many pointers that will be of 
value to them. There is, of course, a lot of work attached to 
the building of any boat, but probably no one would undertake 
such a task unless he were interested both in the building and in 
the use of the boat; in which case he will find nearly as much 
enjoyment in the work as he will in the pleasure that follows it. 


Docking and Handling the Motor Boat in a 
Tideway 


By CAPTAIN M. T. EDMUNDS. 


N an old copy of The Sailor’s Magazine appears an account of 

a New Bedford whale-ship arriving at her home port loaded 

with oil after a cruise lasting over two years. When half a 
mile distant from her owner’s wharf, it being low-tide, she stuck 
“in the mud, and the officers and crew, anxious to get to their 
homes, left her there with her sails set, intending to return and 
dock her when she floated at high-water. However, before the 
tide had risen sufficiently to float her, as was thought, she was 
seen sailing up the harbor without a man on board, and, arriving 
off the end of her own wharf, she luffed up and came in along- 
side handsomely, with very little damage. The account concludes 
with the remark “Such is a New Bedford whale-ship.” 

Seeking for the natural causes which produced such a strange 
happening, it was seen that her sails were properly balanced in 
the breeze so as to impel her directly for her owner’s pier. As 
she arrived at the end, some lines hanging over the bow probably 
caught on some projecting logs, bringing her to in fine shape. 

Again, during the heavy gale of November, 1898, in which 
the steamer Portland was lost with crew and passengers, a num- 
ber of fishing schooners ran high up on the shore of Plymouth 
harbor. One Duxbury schooner, unable to hold on with her 
anchors, scudded before the gale under bare poles and entered 
between two of the wharves at a high rate of speed. A short 
time before her arrival, the crew of a lumber schooner which 
was made fast to one wharf, had secured a hawser across the 
middle of the dock, heaving a good strain on it to prevent their 
vessel from pounding against the wharf so heavily. Nothing 
better could have been prepared for the safety of the fishing 
schooner. As she entered the slip, a line was made fast to the 
end spile by men on the dock who had hurried to her assistance. 
The hawser from the lumber schooner caught her under the 
bobstay, springing her forefoot clear of the water, and as she 
lost her way gradually and settled back, more lines were thrown 
on the dock and secured. Many onlookers were astonished at 
the abrupt manner in which she stopped, as they saw nothing to 


prevent her dashing up against the bulkhead alongside of the 
celebrated rock. 

These instances have been cited to show how a favorable 
combination of circumstances often prove of great value to ves- 
sels without the aid of human skill or forethought. Everyone 
of long experience upon the water has noticed such occurrences, 
where a lucky chance alone has decided the fate of a craft. 

Unfortunately all vessels have not the ability to manage them- 
selves like a New Bedford whaler. To dock a vessel against the 
influence of a strong wind or tide, or a strong river current, 
requires skilful management both in steam and sail vessels. The 


effect of both wind and tide must be considered before making 


a landing and great caution used in proceeding. 

Vessels, especially the smaller craft, are sometimes brought 
into a dock or alongside a float, at a high rate of speed, and by 
quickly reversing the engines their way is stopped and a landing 
promptly made. If successful, it is regarded as smart and expert 
handling, but if the engineer is a little late in working the en- 
gines, disaster is inevitable. While in and around docks, vessels 
should be kept under immediate control in starting and stopping, 
as necessity requires. A warning frequently given to new ship- 
masters seems very apt in this place, which is, “A quick passage 
was never made in docking a ship.” 
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Fig. 1—Working a boat into a slip with spring and bow lines. Arrows show directio 
of tide. The position on extreme left shows tide setting the stern away from dock. 
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Different tactics must be used in handling steam and sail 
vessels. For instance, a steam or motor vessel can reverse her 
engine to stop her headway, while the sailing vessel must run 
her way off, after relieving her of the wind pressure on her 
sails, by shaking or taking them in. Again, sailing vessels must 
have headway through the water in order to steer, while a 
steamer or motor boat will be governed by her rudder as soon 
as the propeller sends a stream of water past it, before any head- 
way is gained at all. 

When one first assumes charge of either a sail or steam 
yacht, experiments in handling her should be made at the first 
opportunity. These experiments are especially recommended to 
those in charge of motor-boats, many of whom will be surprised 
at the benefits and confidence gained by their adoption. When 
a new ship of the navy or merchant service is about to go into 
commission, she is tested in making certain proscribed manceu- 
vres. 

The diameter of the circle of turning should be found with 
the rudder hard over and the engines at full speed ahead, and 
again with the engines at half-speed. This should be tried with 
both a port and a starboard helm. When the ship is going ahead 
at her full speed, the engine is stopped to see how far she will 
go before losing her way. Again, when ship is going full speed 


Sahead the engine is suddenly reversed, going full speed astern, 


to see how quickly she can be stopped. Other trials are made 
at different speeds with the rudder at various angles. In all 
these tests, accurate times and measurements must be taken and 
recorded for the use of the men who are to handle the ships in 
the future. 


These trials would show how a danger ahead could best be 
avoided either by going ahead with the wheel hard over, or by 
reversing the engines to full speed astern. “Use or practice of 
a thing is the best master” and these experiments may be tried 
to advantage. By frequent practice a dexterity is acquired 

hich enables one to proceed with ever increasing confidence. 

Vessels and yachts of the same type will handle much the 
same, yet often two boats, built and equipped exactly alike will 
appear to act quite differently. Varying conditions of wind, 
sea and tide all have their effect, but yachts are kept nearer an 
equal draft than ships of other service, and are, therefore, more 
eliable in their movements. Any change in the ballast will have 
ts effect even with the same weight on board. If the center of 

eight is nearly amidships, the vessel will turn easily and steady 
quickly on her course, while with the weight in the extreme 
forward or after parts she will be found to turn slowly and 
ill be more difficult to stop swinging after once started. 

When the rudder is first put hard over for turning, the 
essel will take a heel inward owing to the pressure of the 
ater on the rudder, but when well on her circle of turning she 
ill right herself and then heel outward owing to the centrifugal 
orce. As a vessel is turning rapidly, the thrust of her propeller 

given in a direction oblique to her course, and this cause, 
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Big, 2—Backing out of a slip across the tide. The tide swings the stern down as it 
g Clear of the slack water. 
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Fig. 3—In making a turn in a narrow channel against a strong current, keep on the 
side of the big bend. 


together with the drag of the rudder across the stern, account 
for the great reduction in speed always noticed when turning or 
with bad steering. 

The pivoting point in turning is usually forward of amidships 
and in some boats nearly up to the stem. The stern will sweep 
out in a much larger circle, being thrown around by the pressure 
of the water against the rudder. Other things being equal, 
short vessels will turn quicker than long ones. It will be noticed 
how quickly the ordinary harbor tug can turn having such a 
short length in proportion to its beam. 

The ordinary propeller is called right handed, that is, when 
facing forward it revolves the same as the hands of a clock 
when working ahead. When such a screw is working astern, 
the tendency is to force the stern to port owing to the sidewise 
pressure of the blades. The under side of the propeller 
turning in denser water has more force than the upper 
side and consequently urges the ship’s stern to the port 
side, the bow pointing more to starboard. This action of the 
stern when backing must be borne in mind when coming along- 
side a dock, and movements planned so as to use it to advantage. 
Some steamers are provided with left-handed screws for special 
service in docking by throwing their sterns to starboard when 
working the propellers astern. 

Twin screws are both right and left-handed, revolving in, 
opposite directions, the right-handed screw being usually placed 
on the starboard side and the left-handed one to port. By 
working one screw astern the ship can be turned in either direc- 
tion. When necessary to turn a boat around in a limited space, 
with a single right-handed screw, the engines should be worked 
ahead with the wheel hard-a-port which will turn her head to. 
starboard. As she starts to turn, and before too much head- 
way is gained, the engines should be reversed going full speed 
astern. The backward motion of the propeller will accelerate 
the swinging motion already started, the stern being thrown to. 
port and the bow to starboard. By alternately working the 
engines ahead and astern, the turn can be made in a very smali 
space if free from a strong wind or current. When a strong 
wind is blowing against the side while backing, the tendency 
will be to throw the stern up into the wind. The stern is usually 
deeper in the water than the bow, and the propeller helps hold 
the stern up, leaving the bow free to blow off before the wind. 

No fixed set of rules can be laid down for all cases in bring- 
ing vessels to an anchor, docking, crossing swift currents, etc., 
yet there should be some settled scheme of procedure always. 
in mind. Unforeseen effects of wind or tide must, when favor- 
able, quickly be taken advantage of, and when unfavorable be 
as quickly checked or counteracted. At other times, orders may- 
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be misunderstood, the failure to drop anchor promptly, the 
breaking of lines or time lost in securing them, or trouble with 
heaving lines may cause difficulties. 

When approaching a dock or wharf, and uncertain about the 
current, stop the boat’s way altogether when off the pier end to 
gauge the set of the tide. If no current is noticed, you can 
proceed directly into the dock making what is called a “ferry 
boat landing.” But when the set of the current is determined, 
bring the vessel’s head to it to make a landing on the pier end. 
If desirous of making a landing in a slip with starboard side 
to dock, put out a spring line at once from the starboard bow 
to the corner of the dock and work the engine ahead on it with 
the wheel hard-a-port. A head line should be lead up the dock 
heaving upon it with winch or capstan, if the vessel is large 
enough to require it. As the boat breaks around with her bow 
entering the dock, the spring line can be slackened gradually 
bringing her stern in more and more out of the current. When 
the spring line leads well aft, shift it farther up the dock, as 
the nearer it leads at right angles to the vessel’s keel, the more 
the tendency is to bring her in alongside. (See Fig. 1.) When 
docking after this method, the stern is held closely against the 
pier by the current, allowing the stern lines to be easily secured 
when well in alongside the pier. If, however, when entering in 
this manner, the tide is running in the opposite direction, it is 
best to let the vessel go well ahead and secure the stern lines 
before she begins to swing, as the current will set against the 
starboard quarter with increasing force as she brings herself 
broadside to it. 

When making a landing against the tide, the anchor may 
be dropped under-foot to bring her head up more quickly, or 
to break a sheer. But when landing with the tide, the anchor 
must not be used, except if necessary in an emergency, as with 
the anchor holding the bow, the current will quickly swing 
her stern around out of position, or against the pier end with 
some violence. When entering a dock stern foremost, more 
difficulty is experienced in making a landing, except with vessels 
equipped with side-paddles or twin screws. After landing, the 
spring line and stern line are used as in the former example 
with the spring and bow line, while the engines are worked astern, 
the rudder being used to less advantage in this instance. 

When desiring to back out of a dock while a strong current 
is running, swing the vessel diagonally while in the still water of 
the dock, pointing the stern at a sharp angle against the tide. 
When the way is clear of passing vessels, proceed full speed 
astern. Starting with the keel at an angle against the tide, the 
vessel will straighten up in the middle of the dock, as the stern 
is caught by the tide, and you will then have way enough to 
pass out clear of either side. (See Fig. 2.) 

It is a common practice when leaving a wharf or jetty, to 
work the engines slowly ahead on the bow spring with the helm 
hard over to one side to throw the stern out a little clear from 
the wharf. By this means the danger of injuring the propeller 
or rudder by contact with the wharf is avoided. 

A knowledge of the tides along any of our coast ports is 
very serviceable, in fact, indispensable, for good work. The 
most efficient methods are proved by long experience and the 
right move must be made at the right time. Pay strict attention 
to what you are doing when docking, and do not get nervous 
or flustered, but be ready to take in the details of a situation 
at a glance, and act promptly. 

When navigating a narrow, crooked channel or river against 
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the tide, and any difficulty is expected in making a sharp turn, 
keep, on the side of the big bend. On this side, the vessel may 
commence to turn sooner, the bow can be kept head to tide, 
and more time is secured for turning. On the opposite side, if 
the shore is hugged closely, the bow will pass out by the pro- 
truding point or bank, and being suddenly caught by a change 
of current, the boat may be swept broadside across the channel 


in spite of all efforts with the helm to bring her up around the § 


point. In small motor boats this would be a matter of little 
consequence, but in yachts of a larger size it assumes a greater 
importance. In navigating such a channel with a fair current, 
the natural flow of water will assist the vessel in making the 
turn, although much quicker work with the helm is necessary. 

When coming to an anchor, round the vessel to, with head 
to the wind or current, whichever is judged to be the strongest, 
Caution should be used when in shoal water not to run over the 
anchor and cable, risking injury to the bottom or propeller, 
The use of stockless anchors does away with much of this danger 
as they have no parts to project far above the surface. 

Men who are used to handling large vessels often show 
themselves very awkward in handling small sail or motor boats, 
A certain captain, whose ship was anchored in a foreign port, 
invited a friend to go on board with him, to sail off in the ship’s 
boat which was rigged with a mainsail and jib. The boat laid 
alongside the jetty, head to the wind with the mainsail set. When 
ready to start, the captain ordered the mainsail lowered and 
the jib hoisted to pay her head off. His friend was so disgusted 
at this performance that he demanded to be put back on shore 
at once. 

Again, a worthy professor who owned a small steam launch 
when coming to his mooring, would usually anchor a short 
distance from it and then run a line to it with his dinghy. All 
these false moves are observed and commented upon, if they 
happen near a club house or fleet of boats. We all learn by 
mistakes which are remembered more than good and skilful 
work. A torn sail, broken spars or propeller, or a hole through 
the side are recorded so as not to be easily forgotten. After- 
wards, it is quite apparent how the trouble could have been 
avoided. “When the ship is sunk, everyone knows she might 
have been saved.” 

Many coasting steamers, excursion boats and harbor vessels 
are fitted with wide guards along the sides to protect them in 
docking, and a casual observer noticing the facility with which 
they are handled, would fail to realize the nice care required to 
bring a large sail or steam yacht into the same docks without 
damage. Projecting spars, clipper bows, figureheads and costly 
decorations render such vessels altogether unsuited for this sort of 
service. However, frequent dockings are unusual, communica- 
tion with the shore being carried on by tenders equipped with 
motors, while they lie off at a secure anchorage. 

This subject is well-nigh inexhaustible, owing to the infinite 
variety of floating craft and methods of handling them. We 
need, however, to know the things which are essential even at 
the expense of some study and application. There are excep 


tions to all rules and we must know when to depart from them. 
The “dirty nurse, experience” is the best teacher and the ex- 
perience of others is the least expensive as well as the richest 
to draw from. Although we take pride in what we are pleased 
to think our cleverness and ability, yet when looking over the 
narrow escapes in the past, we must sometimes feel grateful for; 
our good luck as well. 
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Winter Care for the Motor 


A LITTLE ATTENTION GIVEN A GASOLENE ENGINE AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEASON WILL DO MUCH TO 
PROLONG ITS LIFE AND EFFICIENCY. THE RESULT OF NEGLECT. 


By C. VON CULIN. 


HE gasolene engine in the hands of many boat owners is 

a very much abused piece of machinery; and it is a well 

known fact that abuse will shorten its life and impair its 
efficiency more than months of continuous use. The neglect that 
it receives during the season when it is in use is often bad 
enough, but to lay it away for six or seven months when cold 
weather comes, without giving a thought to its condition and 
the damage that may be done if it is not properly cared for is 
little short of criminal. Yet, this is constantly happening. 

In laying an engine up for the season it is well to go over 
carefully some of the troubles you may have had during the 
past season, and try to find their cause and thus avoid them the 
following year if possible. Also be on the lookout for any pos- 
sible defects. To this end it is well to 
make a list of repairs that is necessary 
to put the engine in good condition, 
noting each part that needs adjustment 
and repairing and what parts need re- 
placing or cleaning. If it is seen that 
any new parts have to be ordered, do 
it at once and have the engine put in 
good condition as soon as possible after 
hauling out. If you leave this until 
spring when every one is in a rush, 
the cost of overhauling will not only 
be much more than it will in the fall 
and winter, but the work will not be 
done with the same care. This early 
attention also guards against the pos- 
sibility of damage during the winter 
from neglect and insures the engine 
being in the proper condition to stand 
cold an’ damp weather. 

While it is not always necessary to 
take the engine apart at laying-up time 
to determine its condition, yet two- 
thirds of the engines are usually dis- 
sembled in the spring for overhauling, 
and if this is done in the fall, it not 
only gives a longer time to do any 





cylinders and pistons should be cleaned to get the best results. 
This is done to prevent the piston rings from becoming clogged 
or stuck in the grooves of the piston while out of commission 
and is necessary to secure proper compression the following year. 
One often hears the complaint ““My engine does not turn up 
as fast as last year.”” The reason for this is because it does not 
have as good compression, the rings not expanding as they did 
the first year; or we may notice that during the latter part of a 
season the compression is not as good as it was. In this case 
new rings are not necessary, unless they have been broken, if 
engine has had a sufficient quantity of oil and good water circula- 
tion. The cause is most likely carbonization due to excessive 
lubricating oil and gasolene. Some engines lubricate by applying 
oil to one side of the cylinder and none 
to the other side. Some pistons have 
grooves below the rings to carry the 
oil to the opposite side of the cylinder 
while others depend upon the oii being 
distributed by the regular ring grooves, 
and in this way an excess of oil is fre- 
quently used. The majority of oil that 
enters the cylinder is eventually burned, 
thus, the more oil used the more residue 
there is. This excessive carbon deposit 
clogs the piston rings, holding them 
tight and not allowing them to expand. 
Sometimes an engine which has before 
had good compression, will, without any 
apparent cause suddenly lose compres- 
sion and will not start easily, except 
by putting cylinder oil in the cylinders 
and priming, when it will start and 
run as long as hot, the same trouble 
occuring again whenever it is cold. 
You may have paid some gas en- 
gine trouble-man five dollars or more 
to find out the cause of this, when ‘the 
only trouble is the excessive carbon de- 
posit on the piston rings. In order to 
prevent the rings from sticking in the 


necessary work properly, but insures 60 OVER THE ENGINE THOROUGHLY BEFORE LAYING UP. grooves, when laying up for the season, 


the engine being left in good condition 
without anything being overlooked that needs immediate attention. 
If your engine is in perfect order and has not given you any 
trouble during the past season, it certainly deserves some attention 
in order to keep it in good condition; and just because an engine 
has worked well for several months is no guarantee that it does 
not need looking after, for it is the many little things that count. 
Every winter one hears the same old story, “I forgot to turn off 
the water and it cracked the cylinder of water jacket.” This 
failure to open the drain cock is a small thing, but the cost of a 
new cylinder is considerable. Even the most perfect running 
engine should have cylinders, valves, and all working parts 
oiled, the bright parts coated with tallow or heavy grease and 
should have all openings closed to protect from dirt and weather 
before laying up for the off season. It is also necessary that 
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it is advisable to thoroughly clean the 
cylinders, pistons and rings. This can best be done by first using a 
carbon remover, of which there are several good makes on the mar- 
ket. If the engine has more than one cyunder, clean one cylinder 
at a time, in this way while the others are running. If the engine is 
a one-cylinder model, take out the spark plug and with a squirt 
gun or long neck syringe, squirt carbon remover around the walls 
of the cylinder and on top of the piston. Let it remain a short 
time and then apply another dose, crank the engine and repeat the 
performance several times. If no other preparation is handy, 
kerosene or turpentine will answer the purpose. Drain this off 
from the base, then give cylinder a dose of gasolene to remove the 
kerosene, crank it out and drain off from the base. Then give 
the cylinder a dose of oil, running the piston up and down a few 
times; plug up the openings and you will find your cylinders, 











pistons, and rings will be in 
good condition in the 
spring. 

When the piston rings 
of an engine are stuck so 
tight from carbon deposit, 
or are “frozen” from over- 
heat so that they cannot be 
loosened in the manner 
just described, it will be 
necessary to take out the 
pistons, remove the rings 
and give them and the 
cylinders a thorough clean- 
ing. In removing these 
rings from the grooves, 
great care must be taken. 
A good method is to use 
two or three narrow, thin 
IT IS NOT ALWAYS NECESSARY 10 TAKE AN strips of metal. Slip them 

ENGINE APART TO DETERMINE ITS under the ring along the 

CONDITION. sides of the piston about 

equal distance apart and the ring can be slid off without danger 

of breaking. Corset steels will answer for this purpose. Re- 
place rings in the same manner. 

You may believe that your oiling system is all right and that 
you are not getting too much oil, and thus lay the lack of com- 
pression to faulty piston rings. Don’t be too sure about this, 
for unless the rings are broken, it is not advisable to put in new 
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ones in a cylinder that is 
at all worn, unless it has 
been recently rebored. The 
old rings are apt to fit bet- 
ter because they have worn 
to the irregularities of the 
cylinder walls. No matter 
how good your oiling sys- 
tem may be some carbon 
deposit will form in the 
cylinders and these should 
be cleaned in the manner 
above described at least 
once a year. This carbon 
deposit may also be caused 
by running with retarded 
spark. By so doing, the 
charge is ignited after the 
compression, an1 is ex- 
hausted, still burning, the SCRAPE THE ENGINE AND SURPRISE IT WITH 
partially burned charge A FRESH COAT OF PAINT ONCE IN 
leaving carbon deposits in ee 

the cylinder, caused by sudden expansion which cools it below the 
combustion point. A retarded spark very soon injures the ex- 
haust valves and seats. Excess gasolene will also deposit carbon. 
Your exhaust will indicate if you are using too much gasolene as 
it will emit a black smoke, while too much oil will be indicated by 
blue smoke. An engine usually smokes more when first started 
(Continued on page 472) 





Steering Without a Helmsman 


Photographs by Frank C. Perkins. 


URING the past three or 
four years many experi- 
ments have been made both 
in this country and abroad to 
utilize wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus for steering boats and 
shooting guns as well as starting 
and stopping motors at a dis- 
tance. As early as 1908 the Ger- 
man scientists and engineers, 
Christoph Wirth and Christoph 
Beck, of Nurnberg, were enabled 
to utilize electric waves for 
switching on and off electric 
lamps, for starting and reversing 
electric motors, and operating 
alarm signals by means of their 
wireless apparatus, as well as 
shooting off revolvers, and in one 
instance were able to place in 
operation a small steam engine, 
shutting off the steam when 
desired by means of _ these 
devices located at a distance ‘from the controlling station. 
A wireless electric steering equipment was devised in 1909 at 
the Elektrophysikal Laboratorium of Wirth, Beck & Knauss in 
which a motor boat was steered successfully to the right and 
left without difficulty, the controlling apparatus being located on 
the shore. 
A large electric motor boat capable of carrying from 30 to 40 





LIGHTHOUSE WITH WIRELESS 
ANTENNAE, 





passengers was equipped with the long-disance wireless switch- 
ing device and controlling apparatus during 1910. The accom- 
panying illustrations, Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, show this boat and the 
controlling device, the first photo showing the lighthouse and 
wireless antenne from which the electric waves were sent in 
steering the electric boat. 

The electric motor boat “Prinz Ludwig” equipped with the 
wireless steering apparatus is seen in illustration No. 2, the 
electric motor for operating the same being supplied with a stor- 
age battery of 80 volts pressure, the current used being about 
30 amperes. This electric motor boat was started and stopped 
and reversed by the wireless apparatus as well as steered to the 
right and left without difficulty by means of the Teledynamo and 
wireless steering equipment shown in the illustrations, Figs. 3 
and 4. Many experiments were made which were of great inter- 
est, electric signal lamps being lighted, alarm apparatus placed 
in operation and signal shots fired while the boat traveled over 
the water under perfect control without a single collision although 
a hundred small boats surrounded the electrically controlled motor 
boat during several of the tests. 

The long-distance wireless switching apparatus of the 
Teledynamo Gesellschaft operates with a current of 4 volts 
and 2 amperes, the electric wave receiver working with 4 
current of 1.5 volts and 1-10 milliampere from a distance of 30 
kilometers, while the electric steering apparatus controlling the 
rudder of the motor boat operates with a current of 14 ampere 
and from 65 to 80 volts. The wireless antennze on the moto! 
boat are installed between the masts on the bow and stern, havea 
length of 4 meters and are clearly shown in illustration No. 2. 
The application of this apparatus for steering torpedoes, tot} 
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TELEDYNAMO BY WHICH THE BOAT WAS STEERED FROM SHORE. 





pedo boats or other craft in time of war, and the shooting of 
guns or torpedoes at a distance will be readily recognized, and 


—— A Speedy 23-Foot Yacht Tender 














WIRELESS STEERING EQUIPMENT ON THE STERN OF THE BOAT. 








there are many applications in time of peace, such as signalling 
and controlling other apparatus, to which it may be applied. 
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HE plans of a 23-foot yacht tender which we publish to the helmsman or man running the engine. The cockpit has 
herewith are from the board of the Atkin-Wheeler Co., seats along both sides and across the boat forward of the ’midship 


yacht designers and builders of Halesite, L. I., and show bulkhead. 


over all, with a beam 
of 6 feet 6 inches, and 
is fitted with a 40-H. 
P.,, A. & B. motor, 
which drives her at a 
speed of 15 miles an 
hour. She was. de- 
signed as a tender for 
the steam yacht Anah- 
ma, and the hull is 
planked with %%-inch 
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oak which makes a very pleasing contrast to the mahogany plank- to anyone seeking comfort and service. 











































































































a speedy, roomy and complete little tender. She is 23 feet long The engine is forward under a hinged hood and entirely 


separate from the cock- 
pit. A removable glass 
window is placed at the 
midship bulkhead pro- 
tecting the cockpit, and 
an awning on brass 
stanchions covers the 
after part. 

The boat is un- 
usually well built and 
all the fittings and ap- 


mahogany over an oak frame, the top strake being of quartered pointments are of the highest grade, so that the craft will appeal 


ing, decks and joiner work. The cockpit is unusually large and She has given thorough satisfaction for the service for which 
has a seating capacity of eight or nine passengers in addition she was designed, and in every detail reflects credit on her builders. 






































A 45-Foot Raised \ 




















Deck Cruiser 


























HE 45-foot power cruiser designed for a prominent member 

of the National Yacht Club by Southmayd Hatch, of New 

York City, is an unusually attractive boat, as the plans 
which we publish herewith will show. She also embodies many 
distinctive features. The boat is of the raised-deck type, 45 feet 
long over all, 10 feet beam and 3 feet 2 inches draft. The 
profile shows a pleasing sheer line with a straight stem, rounded 
fore foot and raking stern. The deck room is unusually liberal 
and is had without encroaching on the head room below. The 
bridge deck is located just forward of amidships, being protected 
on either side by the top strakes that form the sides of the raised 
deck. This deck is unusually large, and has besides the steering 
wheel and engine control, a’thwartship seat against the after cabin 
bulkhead. 

The construction throughout is heavy, as the boat will be used 
considerably for off-shore work. The keel, keelson, garboard 
strake, planksheer and sheerstrake are of the best selected oak, 
and where bending is necessary all wood is steamed. The plank- 
ing is long leaf yellow pine. There is also a plentiful supply of 
hackmatack knees distributed throughout to add to the strength 
of the hull. 

The general arrange- 
ment below is well worked 
out to take advantage of 
all the available room. The 
engine is located under the 
raised deck forward, where 
full head room is obtained. 
Aft of this, and under the 





extending beyond the lower one a distance equal to that of the 
width of the side deck, as will be seen by referring to the cross 
section of the cabin. In the daytime the space in the back of 
the cushion may be used advantageously for stowing the blankets, 
pillows, etc., thereby keeping the lockers clear for clothing. The 
stateroom is also arranged in this way. 

The interior upholstery is in green plush, which makes a pleas- 
ing combination with the mahogany trim. The floor of the toilet 
room is tiled, while the woodwork is white enamel. The boat is 
lighted throughout by electricity supplied by a dynamo, run off 
of the main engine, and a storage battery. All interior detail has 
been carefully worked out to secure the maximum of comfort, 

Two gasolene tanks of capacity to give a cruising radius of 400 
miles are installed under the after deck and are set in drip pans 
draining overboard, thus eliminating any danger of gasolene in 
the bilge. The water tanks are placed under the cabin floor. 

Powered with a 30-H.P. heavy duty Standard engine, the 
boat will develop 10 miles per hour. She should prove a very 
comfortable craft in a heavy sea owing to the ample beam and 
good deadrise given the underbody. 
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bridge deck, are the gal- 


























ley, on the port side, and 
toilet and lavatory on the 
starboard side. The floor 
here is sunk so as to in- 
crease the head room under 
the bridge deck. 

Aft of the lavatory and 
galley is the cabin, sleeping 


























four people on separate 
berths, with plenty of light 
and good locker room and 
with a companionway lead- 
ing to the bridge deck. An 
ingenious method was re- 
sorted to to obtain suffi- 
cient room for an upper 
and lower berth. The back ~ 
cushion is made up on a 
pipe frame, pivots at a 
point just under the deck, 
and swings out and up, 
forming the upper berth, 
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HE plans of the 84-foot, overall, cruising ketch Autocrat 
which we publish herewith have so many good points 
to recommend them, and are so ideal for a moderate sized 


boat for off-shore cruis- 
ing, that they will un- 
doubtedly be studied care- 
fully by our readers. The 
boat was designed for Mr. 
C. H. W. Foster of Bos- 
ton, Mass., by T. F. Mc- 
Manus, the designer of 
the famous Gloucester 
fishing schooners. Mr. 
Foster wanted a big, able 
vessel for off-shore cruis- 
ing, and yet one that was 
easy to handle, and the 
designer has produced a 
boat that fully meets these 
requirements. 

The principal dimen- 
sions of the yacht are: 
Length over all 84 feet; 
length water line, 51 feet; 
beam, r6 feet 8 inches; 
draft, 9 feet and sail 
area, 2400 square feet . 

The power consists of 
a 40-H. P. 4-cycle, heavy 
duty Lamb motor which 
drives her under power 


alone at a speed of 8 knots an hour, which is exceptional for 
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AUTOCRAT, AN 84-FOOT AUXILIARY KETCH. 


the power in a boat of this size and weight. 


. The plan is somewhat novel in that the main deck over the 
living quarters is carried across flush with the top of the rail, while 
forward and aft it is about 12 inches lower, leaving a rail of that 
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PANTRY __ 


An 84-Foot Auxiliary Cruising Ketch 


height here. The arrangement is well shown in the photograph 
herewith. This gives excellent head room over the cabin without 
impairing the strength of the hull by an opening for a large 
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trunk cabin. It also gives 
her -unusual deck room. 
Accommodations _ be- 


low are commodious and 


extremely comfortable. 
The companionway is 
placed at the break of the 
main deck and leads into 
a large saloon with berths, 
transoms and a good sized 
dining table. There are 
in addition below two 
large staterooms, a cap- 
tain’s room, pantry, gal- 
ley, forecastle and two 
toilet rooms. The engine 
is located in the forward 
part of the living quarters 
close to the mainmast and 
is partitioned off by solid 
bulkheads. 

The lines of the boat 
are particularly sweet and 
clean. She has a long 
graceful bow with an easy 
sweep from stem to keel, 
a good clean run and a 
moderate stern. The bil- 


ges are fairly hard so that she should stand up well and she is as 
sharp forward as the average Gloucester fisherman. 
the style of the fisherman a knockabout head rig has been used, 
there being no bowsprit, and the sail being well inboard she 
should be easily handled by a small crew. She is an ideal boat 
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A 46-Foot Twin Screw Raised Deck Cruiser 
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R. J. Murray Watts, N. A., of Philadelphia, has just com- improved to give more buoyancy forward, and a straightened ne 
pleted the design of a twin screw 46-foot raised deck deadrise improves her initial stability. fas 
cruiser for Mr. Chauncey Marshall, Jr., Below decks she is laid out with a view to we 
in which he is installing a special set of two 4- » comfortable cruising accommodations, having a tio 
cycle engines built by the Black Rock Machine ee 20 | large saloon with a stateroom and toilet ad- firs 
Co. This boat, the plans of which we reproduce / ‘ joining. The engine room and galley are for- 16 
. herewith, follows very closely the type of sea- /“ eo ward, leaving the best part of the boat for the the 
going cruiser developed by ff ey eal use of the owner. _ rol 
Mr. Watts such as the v3 \ The construction — is 
Half Moon and Bedouin, rs / very heavy and she is fully 
and resembles on a smaller ¥ Fie 50% stronger than the 
, scale, the famous ocean - Pars average boat of this size, 
racer Caliph, winner of the /----- sini eligi the writer’s experience 
race from Havana to At- Sf SIT FRI having demonstrated that 
; lantic City. She is of a P7774 as 4 dais, it is much better policy to 
type which has proved its 5 -_ om 4 o. 6 8 =| put the weight into the 
seaworthiness in long-dis- x ° scantlings than into the bal- 
’ tance races, and is the re- ae last. Owing to her large 





sult of the personal obser- displacement and moderate 
vation of the designer on the performance of these boats. She horsepower, she will rate very low, while her lines allow her to 
is really a small edition of the Caliph, though the lines have been _ be easily driven in a seaway. 
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E are indebted to Messrs. Gielow & Orr, of 52 Broadway, 

New York, for the accompanying sail plan and photo- 

graphs of the one-rater Ola, which was built in 1910 for 

Mr. John F, Revilliod, for racing on Lake Geneva, Switzerland. 
The boat has had such a successful career against the best boats 


in Switzerland that a review of her 
record will be interesting. 

The principal dimensions of Ola 
are: 


Length over all...25 feet o inches 
Length on load 


water Wae...17) “°° 4” 
Beat -. ss sseevaes oe. eae ee 
Drawgiit. <5 tiwkn a a ae 


She was designed under the old 
girth rule of measurement, and her 
record speaks for itself. 

Mr. Revilliod has just ordered 
a new boat from Messrs. Gielow & 
Orr, to be designed under the Inter- 
national Rating Rule, instead of the 
old girth rule, which has heretofore 
obtained on Lake Geneva. 

The boat was not delivered in 
1910 early enough to participate in 
the first five regattas, but in the nine 
races in which she participated that 
year she won five first prizes, two 
second prizes, one third and one 
fourth prize. These races were 
nearly all sailed against five of the 
fastest boats on Lake Geneva, and 
were sailed under varying condi- 


The Lake Geneva One-Rater Ola 






interesting to note what Gielow & Orr’s new boat which is being 
built under the International Rule will do against the European 
designed boats. 

The following is an account in Mr. Revilliod’s own words of 
one of the races: 




















tions of wind and water. It is a particularly good record for a 
first season, before the boat was thoroughly tried out. In IgI1, 
16 races were sailed against the same number of boats, and in 
these 16 races Ola won 15 firsts. In the other race Ola broke her 
roller reefing gear in a strong wind and had to give up. Some 





OLA, RUNNING. 


of these races were 
sailed in very heavy 
weather and others 
in the lightest of 
airs, yet the boat 
gave a good ac- 
count of herself 
under all condi- 
tions. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. 
Revilliod is very 
well pleased with 
the showing of the 
boat. 

The pictures and 
plan show the boat 
to be a clean, grace- 
ful little craft, 
rather narrow, due 
to the rule under 
which she was 
built, and with 
rather a high, nar- 
row rig. It will be 
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“Sixteenth race. Five boats take 
the start. Light north wind, rather 
fluky. First leg to windward. Ola 
soon takes the lead of the others on 
the first tack; then on the second 
tack, she foots fairly fast, and goes 
on as far as possible towards the 
Swiss coast, while Ondee and L. M. 
Piquer go to the Savoy coast. Flirt 
II follows the track of Ola but well 
to leeward. After five or six tacks, 
the wind changing, Ola passes the 
first mark 12 minutes ahead of L. 
M. Piquer. To the second mark, 
spinnaker out and a dead run before 
the wind, the breeze is light and I 
catch up to two of the 2-raters and 
pass the second mark just before one 
of them. Up to about 200 yards of 
the last mark she was unable to 
catch me, but at last she did so, the 
wind having freshened a bit. I pass- 
ed the line 31 minutes 27 seconds 
before the second boat. 


SRP 0:0 vi deenil in 2 h. 54 m. 03 s. 
2 L. M. Piquer in 3 h. 25 m. 50 s. 
3 Ondee ..... in 3 h. 26 m. 35 s. 


4 Flirt II } So far behind that they 
5 Parsifal ) gave up the race. 


Two of the races were long-distance cruising events from 
Rolle to Bellerive and return, and in these long runs Ola dis- 
tanced her nearest competitors by from one to two hours 
elasped time, though it is only fair to say that the wind was light 
to moderate in which conditions Ola was at her best. 


Americans are 
not apt to think of 
Lake Geneva as a 
yachting center, 
but there is a great 
deal of racing there 
throughout the 
summer months, 


chiefly in smaller | 
boats, the one and §@ 
classes @ 
being well filled, 9 
while there are a 7 
number of larger G9) jy 
boats. ° Barring ee 


two-rater 


squalls, which are 
somewhat frequent. 
the sailing condi- 
tions are ideal. Like 
most of the Euro- 
peancountries, 
Switzerland has 


adopted the Inter-® 
national Rating Rule. 





OLA, CLOSE HAULED. 









START OF HANDICAP BOATS AT LARCH MONT. 


The Handicap Class of Long Island Sound in 1911 


By L. p—EB. HANDLEY. 




























N spite of the fact that the Handi- of the members reaching the line at all, or caused them to be so 
cap Yacht .Racing Class of Long late that they could not start on their own gun and had to ask for 
Island Sound did not have quite match races, which do not figure in the official report. 

as large a fleet in the water during the While competing in the Long Island Sound open regattas 

season just passed as in 1910, there is Handicap boats captured 171 prizes. But this total is consider- 

evidence of its increased activity in ably higher when one adds the trophies won in the regular classes, 
the number: of starts chronicled, match races and long-distance events. Several of the third 
which were 383, division craft started at times with the raceabouts; 
as against 367 the Dorinda, Sue, Crescent and Alert took match races at 
previous year. home or in the lower bay; and in the club cruises and 

The organization open long-distance events the boats of class were con- 

is in a flourishing spicuous among the leaders. R. B. Budd’s Alert lifted 

condition, is more both the time trophy and second prize in the 100-mile 
ath cine nen a er oe race of the New York Athletic Club to Block Island, in 

' and is constantly which R. N. Bavier’s Interim was placed third; Alert 

gaining a firmer foothold in the yachting a, \ also won the New Rochelle Yacht Club’s race from Echo 

world. Bay to Cornfield Light Vessel and return, A. G. Hill's 

The elimination of the fifth and smallest ce \ Crescent taking second in this event, as well as the spe 
division, while regretable, is in no way in- cial trophy for handicap boats; and H. A. Jackson, Jr’s 
dicative of waning interest, as for every little Victory the handsome cup of thé Harlem Yacht Club 

’ fellow that withdrew a larger boat was ad- for the Stratford Shoal Race, G. P. Granbery’s Senora 

mitted to membership in one of the other landing third and V. P. Krauss’s Kenmuir taking the 
divisions. It was, in fact, one of the most Handicap prize. 

gratifying features of the season, that the Of the 35 boats which fought for honors last sum- 

fleet improved sensibly in type and size of mer, the following were the most successful: First di- 

craft. The Dorinda, Senora, Amada, Sue vision—Alert with 7 firsts, Sally IX 5 firsts, Interim 6 

F and Kenmuir, all recent additions, top the » . firsts. Second division—Scud 5 firsts, Naiad 6 firsts, 

list and are fine, large, able boats. = Red Wing 4 firsts. Third division—Chinook 9 firsts, 

The Handicap yachts raced this aN Busy Bee 6 firsts ; Rascal III 4 firsts. 

year in four separate well-balanced Fourth division—Robin Hood 8 

divisions, each constituting a dis- firsts, Grace II 5 firsts, Kenosha 4 

tinctive class, and furnished the firsts. 

keenest competition. The attendance In order to explain the discrep 

was consistently good ; better in truth ancy in some cases between the 

than the records show, for the pre- greatest prize winners and the dé 
vailing calms often prevented some vision champions announced a few 




















ALERT, A PROLIFIC PRIZE WINNER. 
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weeks ago by the secretary, viz., 
Sally IX in first division, Scud ‘in 
second, Busy Bee in third and 
Robin Hood in fourth, it may be 
well to point out that the pennant 
awards were made according to 
the rules of the Long Island 
Sound Yacht Racing Association. 
A boat had to start in at least 50 
per cent. of the races to qualify, 
making thirteen necessary; and 
points were given her at the rate 
of one for each competitor she de- 
feated with an. additional one for 
starting and percentages. figured. 

As the present instance illus- 
trates, the most prolific prize win- 
ner does not always take the 
championship, and in this case it 
seems rather useless to grant 
titles at all, for it is no proof of 
unquestionable superiority to win 
when the handicaps change daily 
and adjust themselves mathema- 
tically to place the fleet on an 
equal footing. 





YACHTING 


ROBIN HOOD, 


CHAMPION 4TH DIVISION. 


INTERIM, SALLY IX (CHAMPION IST DIVISION), AMORITA. 
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©Some comment was heard in 
regard to the placing in the same 
division of such ill-mated craft as 
the large Dorinda and the smaller 
Sally IX, but this is unavoidable 
at present, because of the absence 
in the class of any other boat of 
Dorinda’s size or type. The 
trouble will gradually tend to rem- 
edy itself as the membership in- 
creases, but it can never be elim- 
inated entirely, for when racing 
and cruising yachts start together, 
pacticularly on actual perform- 
ance instead of rating, a certain 
disparity cannot be avoided. 

The following table will give 
in detail the»work of each boat 
throughout the season. In the 
three long-distance races the win- 
ners of the special prizes for 
handicap boats are marked and 
not those who took the open 
trophies. 
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Change in Rules 
for the Monaco 
Races. 


There is no question that the prin- 
cipal race meet of the world for 
power boats is the annual event at 
Monaco, on which the eyes of the 
entire motor boat fraternity are focused. The races of 1912 

promise to be of particular interest to Americans, inasmuch as 
it is said that Dixie IV will race there and try to retrieve the 
fortunes which the Americans lost there two years ago with 
Dixie III and Standard. For this reason the changes that have 
recently been made in the racing rules for that event will be of 
interest to all followers of power boating. 
The principal changes which have been made are in the drastic 
treatment which is accorded hydroplanes and the doing away 
4 with the division between the large and small classes in racing 
boats, racers being now all classed together with merely a length 
limit of 15 meters (about 50 feet) and with no restriction as to 
size of engine. Hydroplanes are entirely excluded from the racer 
class, this class being now reserved for hulls “in which a longi- 
tudinal immersed section shows no break in continuity of lines 
or reverse curve.” The fitting of any planes or lifting surfaces 
of any description is also forbidden. Hydroplanes are also 
grouped in one class with a limit of length fixed at 15 meters and 
no engine limitations. The four types of boats which are now 
recognized there are: 1—Racers, 2—Hydroplanes, 3—Cruisers 
and 4—Auxiliary yachts. In the cruiser class the same general 
classifications remain as in previous years, but hydroplanes are 
entirely excluded. 

This marks the general tendency to separate hydroplanes and 
displacement boats in racing and the working out of the new 
rules will be watched with great interest on this side of the water. 
It seems to us a mistake to eliminate the small racer class, leav- 
ing only the 15 meter unrestricted class, as experience here and 
. at Monaco has shown that the best races occur with boats more 
nearly of a size, especially in racing without time allowance. 
The giving of the racer class a maximum limit of 15 meters 
places a premium on the man that can afford to-build a boat of 
this length, and militates against the smaller type of boat, which 
would naturally be built in much larger numbers, thus making 
for better racing and the development of the sport in general. 
Men who can afford to build 50-foot racing machines are few 
and far between, and few of them feel that the game is worth 
the candle. The same argument also applies in classing hydro- 
planes in one class, regardless of size. It would have been much 
better to have subdivided this classification into at least three 
c separate classes. If this had been done it would seem that a much 
larger fleet could be gotten together than would be the case where 
the bugaboo of a 50-foot boat such as Ursula, or even the 40- 
footers Maple Leaf and Dixie IV, would be in evidence. 

In the cruiser class we have not much concern on this side 
of the water; and as a matter of fact the cruiser class as de- 
veloped at Monaco is in reality a semi-racing class, and it would 
seem as if the same argument held here as in the out-and-out 
racing boats. Whether or not the separating of hydroplanes 
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and displacement boats will be the ultimate outcome of racing 
classifications in both this country and Europe is problematical, 
but judging by the past year’s experience, it would seem that this 
is necessary if the displacement boat is to remain as a factor in 
racing. 

The date set for the Monaco meeting is April Ist to r5th, 
the first two days being devoted to the exhibition, the third and 
fourth to the trials, and 5th to 15th to the races themselves. 


The Motor Boat 
Shows. 


The annual motor boat shows have come 
to be as much a part of the boating season as 
any event that takes place during the actual 
boating period, and they are always looked forward to with 
interest not only by the out-and-out power boat man, but by the 
sailing fraternity as well. The shows in New York and Boston 
attract boat lovers from all over the country, who come to see 
the latest in boat and engine design, and the new accessories 
which go to make boating a safer and more pleasant pastime. 
The date for the Boston show of 1912, which is the first on the 
program, ‘is from January 27th to February 3rd and it will be 
held at Mechanics Building, Boston, as heretofore. The New 
York show, for the first time in many years, will not be held 
at Madison Square Garden owing to the demolition of that build- 
ing, but will be held instead at the 69th Regiment Armory, New 
York, from February 17th to 24th and will be run and managed 
by the National Association of Engine & Boat Manufacturers. 
Both shows promise an exceptional list of exhibits. Prior to these 
there is a show at St. Louis, Mo., called the Mississippi Valley 
Motor Boat Show, to be held during the week of December 11th, 
1911. This is the first show ever attempted in that city and is 
deserving of the support of all exhibitors and boat owners. 


Fishermen, 
Take Heart! 


Let the man with piscatorial inclinations take 
heart. No more need he fear the noisy pop of 
exhaust, or indulge in vituperation of innocent 
skippers ; while the intrepid motor boat owner can “skin” as close to 
pier heads as he dares, without thought of spoiling sport and with 
no danger beyond a fouled fish line on his propeller. The dreaded 
cry “move the boat” can now be raised without fear of sending 
the wary fish scuttling from the bait of other craft anchored near. 
For, after a series of exhaustive experiments, no less an authority 
than Professor Parker of Harvard has sent forth the edict that 
the exhaust of a motor boat’s engine (be it above or below the 
surface) cannot be heard by fishes unless within a distance of 6 
or 8 feet. This is no fault of the fishes, but is due to the fact 
that sound does not have great force of penetration through water, 
though water is a good conductor for sound. In the course of 
the experimenting, Professor Parker penned up some fish in the 
heart of'a pound net off shore and had a motor boat run back 
and forth while he watched the fish. Not a sign of disturbance 
did they give, no matter whether the explosions were muffled of 
unmuffled. 
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Driftwood From Along Shore 


Speed Boat Racing Plans for 1912 


Owing to the large number of racing speed boats which have been 
entered in all the classic events that have been held on the waters of 
New Jersey, Philadelphia and New York this past season, elaborate 
plans are already on foot to introduce next year a series of races among 
the big clubs that will surpass in novelty and interest anything that has 
ever been attempted. 

The plan, as far as it has been perfected, is to hold a series of relay 
races throughout next season, beginning Decoration Day and extending 
into September, in which four or five boat teams from the South Jersey 
Racing Association, the Delaware River Racing Association, the com- 
bined clubs of New York and of Long Island and the clubs from Peoria, 
Ill., and Detroit, Mich, will be entered. There is no doubt that the 
Eastern clubs mentioned will fall in with such a progressive program, as 
it promises a broader field of real sport than anything in the past. It 
may be impossible for the Western teams to compete because of the 
fact that they must travel a great distance in order to enter the races 
that will be held in the East. 

However, a big effort will be made to make it possible for the best 
team of boats in the West to compete and thus insure a National contest. 
As for the race itself, the course will be probably 30 miles, and if 
five teams enter, each boat will do 6 miles, and as each boat finishes 
the next boat will be ready to cross the line. If during the race a boat 
should develop engine trouble, a team mate will be eligible to take up 
the race of the disabled boat after a certain time has elapsed. This 
arrangement might possibly involve a substitute boat. 

A. K. and C. D. White, owners of the famous Sand Burr are the 
sponsors for the plan, and through the Seaside Yacht Club, the idea will 
be put in practical shape during the winter. 


The Boston Motor Boat Show 


The interest in motor boating in the East has received a decided 
impetus judging from the many orders to local dealers for early delivery 
of craft and engines. Never before in the history of this sport has there 
been such a volume of business done at this time of year and the New 
England manufacturers are correspondingly happy. One of the sure 
indications of this interest is the way the manufacturers and dealers 
are taking space in the coming Ninth Annual Motor Boat and Engine 
Show under the auspices of the New England Engine and Boat Associa- 
tion, to be held in Mechanics Building, Boston, January 27 to February 
3rd, 1912. 

The largest allotment of space in the history of the shows has been 
made and it is very likely that at the present rate of applications it 
will be necessary to take the entire Mechanics Building. When it is 
considered that the entire building has nearly 105,000 square feet of 
exhibition space, it will be seen that the show will be one of the biggest 
and best ever held not only in New England but the entire United States. 

Many novelties have been obtained and Manager Chester I. Campbell 
is on the lookout for others. Arthur N. Dodge, formerly New England 
manager for the National Boat and Engine Co. is now in the West in 
the interests of the show and reports very favorable conditions. 

While a large amount of space has been taken, there remain other 
good locations, but at the rate they are being applied for it is really 
necessary that those who contemplate going after the Eastern trade should 
get an early assignment. Diagrams and literature may be obtained by 
addressing Chester I. Campbell, Gen. Mgr., Executive Office, 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


Yachts Change Hands 


The Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency has made the following recent 
yacht sales: 

50-foot cabin motor boat Brunhilde, owned by Stephen R. Dow of 
Boston, to Commodore Ervin A. Clark of the Portland Power Boat 
Association; Herreshoff 30-foot sloop Chewink IV, owned by Frank Gair 
Macomber, Jr., of Boston, to P. W. and Joseph B. Jacobs of Boston; 
35-foot auxiliary yawl Dorette, owned by J. H. Robinette of Baltimore, 
Md., to Dr. Mefford Runyon of South Orange, N. J.; 60-foot motor boat 
Spartan, owned by J. W. Morse of Bath, Me., to C. A. Phelan of Charles- 
town, Mass.; 25-foot motor boat Gossip, owned by Homer B. Richardson 
of Boston, to Rodney F. Hemenway of Boston; 18-foot knockabout 
Aspinquid II, owned by Ralph C. Crocker of Toledo, Ohio, to George S. 
Smith, President of Boston Chamber of Commerce; 26-foot sloop Kit, 
owned by Hollis Burgess of Boston, to I. H. King of New York. 


The following sales have been reported recently through the offices of 
Stanley M. Seaman, New York: 

112-foot twin screw gasolene sea cruiser Taniwha, sold for Mr. 
Henry B. Anderson of New York to Mr. Alfred P. Lasher of Bar 
Harbor, Me. New owner contemplates extensive cruising on the coast 
and through the West Indies; 80-foot semi-express cruiser Pellona, 
sold for Mr. Wm. M. Lovering, Taunton, Mass., to Mr. John G. Tatum, 
New York. Launch Alloan, Mr. H. G. Outwater of New York to Mr. 
Geo. Fuchs, Phila.; 70-foot gasolene cruiser Idlesse, Mr. Alfred P. 
Lasher to Mr. C. S. Weston, Watch Hill, R. I.; steam yacht Evelyn, 
Mr. Fred Hirschhorn of New York to Mr. Jacob Martin, Brooklyn; 
yawl Pohtatuck, Mr. C. S. Gibson of New York to Mr. C. T. Pierce, 
Riverside, Conn.; auxiliary catboat Gracie, for Mr. H. E. Schell to 
W. D. Anderson. New owner has left for the South with boat. Class 
“Q” sloop More Jay for Mr. W. H. Childs to Mr. P. V. Giffin of New 
Rochelle. 

Auxiliary yawl Mattacheeset for Mr. Lewis B. White, Norfolk, Va., 
to Mr. C. D. Fenhagen, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 

Auxiliary ketch Micco, sold for Mr. L. P. Bayard to Mr. John V. 
A. Cattus. 

Auxiliary yawl Columbine, sold for Mr. Geo. Taylor to Mr. C. J. 
Danforth, Jr., New York. 

Sloop Wild Olive, formerly Mira, sold for Mr. R. H. Gatling to Mr. 
Gerard B. Lambert. 

Auxiliary yawl Circle, sold for Mr. L. F. Crofoot, Portland, Me., to 
Mr. Howard S. Borden of Red Bank, N. J. 

Schooner yacht Dervish, sold for Messrs. Robert Toland and E. C. 
Dale of Philadelphia, Pa., to member of New York Yacht Club. 

Auxiliary yawl Gladys, sold for Mr. Geo. Fuchs to New York party. 


Election of Officers of Chicago Yacht Club 


Commodore Wm. Hale Thompson, owner of the schooner Valmore, 
will again head the Windy City organization, having been re-elected at 
the meeting of the Chicago Y. C. held Sept. 19th, with the following 
ticket : ; 

Commodore—Wm. Hale Thompson, Vice-Commodore—George O. 
Clinch, Rear Commodore—William A. Lydon, Secretary—Sheldon Clark. 
Treasurer—Edwin M. Mills, Trustee—James O. Heyworth, Trustee— 
Wm. F. Cameron. 

The foregoing assume office at the annual meeting of the Club, Tuesday, 
November 28th, 19rt. 


Nixie Wins the MacDonough Cup on 
San Francisco Bay 


The fast sloop Nixie was the winner in class A of the MacDonough 
Cup in the race held Sept. 16, under the auspices of the Pacific Inter- 
Club Yacht Racing Association. The corrected time for the event, was: 
1st Nixie, 2-57-58; 2nd Yankee, 3-01-39; 3rd Fulton, G, 3-02-26. 

The Nixie is owned by A. Hirsch, Sr., and she was sailed in this race 
by Captain A. Hirsch, Jr. 


San Francisco Perpetual Challenge Cup 
Won by Filollie 


On October 8th, the little power cruiser Flollie, owned by I. H. 
Corey, again won the San Francisco Perpetual Challenge Cup at the 


Annual regatta of the San Francisco Yacht Club. This is the most 
coveted power boat trophy on the Bay. Flollie beat the second boat, 
Eulalie by a little over 8 minutes, which beat the Jess by 8 seconds. 


A Motor Boat Show for St. Louis 


In selecting the week of December 11, for its big motor boat exhibit, 
the Mississippi Power Boat Association places St. Louis in the position 
of being the first city in which the newest designs of the marine engine 
industry will be displayed for 1912. By preceding the New York and 
Boston shows, the St. Louis exhibit becomes of national importance, and 
is attracting builders from all sections of the country. Mr. F. W. Payne, 
manager of the show, had received many applications from motor boat 
builders and other concerns connected with the industry. 

Manufacturers who are alive to the future are just beginning to realize 
that St. Louis and other river cities in Missouri have been neglected, 
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Eagle Engines 


The Best from Every Point of View 





Our Model “3-C” 18 H. P. Semi-Speed Marine Motors 


Eagle Engines are the most efficient for 
their Horse Power rating ever offered to the 
Public at the prices. 

We build fourteen distinct sizes and styles, 
ranging from | % H. P. single-cylinder to 25 
H. P. four-cylinder machines, both Semi- 
Speed and Heavy Duty designs. 

Any purchaser will tell you that the 
Eagle Engines are all that we claim for them 
in every sense of the word. 

They excel in design, workmanship and 
finish, and equipment furnished with each 
engine is the best that can be secured. 

Write us for catalogue and further par- 
ticulars. 


THE EAGLE CO. 
98 WARREN ST. NEWARK, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 
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and they are now planning to get in early and get the first chance at a 
territory that has heretofore hardly been touched. There are over 800 
motor boats owned and operated by St. Louisans and there is an un- 
limited market for the builders of good boats and engines. This can be 
reached through the coming show as there are many buyers who will wait 
to see the latest things the designers have to offer. 

It is the purpose of the show to bring together the builder and buyer, 
the latter being drawn from a wide territory. Within 150 miles of St. 
Louis there are many hundreds of miles of navigable streams which offer 
unusual facilities for motor boating. 

An important factor in connection with the St. Louis show, one that 
assures a big attendance, is that it is the first motor boat display. ever 
held in this section. Another. factor is that the coming exhibit is the 
first ever held by an organization other than one connected with the 
trade or industry. In staging its exhibition, the Mississippi Power Boat 
Association will spare no expense to. make it the best ever held in the 
United States. All communications should be addressed to F. W. Payne, 
Manager, Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 3 


Prizes Distributed by City Island Yacht Club 


The City Island Yacht Club closed its third annual season on Sunday, 
Oct. 9, 1911, when it held its third annual shore dinner at Kellies Hotel, 
City Island, N. Y. Speeches were made by the officers of the club and 
some invited guests after which the season’s prizes were distributed by 
Capt. W. A. Walters, as follows: 

Prize for the first annual regatta, June 18, 1911. Donated by the 
Regatta Committee. Won by Mr. T. Kaufer. Catboat Gertrude K. 

Prize for cruising motor boats held July 4, 1911. Donated by Com. 
J. A. Lannon. Won by the Zira, Mr. J. Doyle, owner. 

Prize for speed boat race held July 4, 1911. The Kirchhof Trophy. 
Won by the Ella O, Mr. E. Oaks. Second, Result, Mr. G. C. Kirchhof. 

Open fall regatta held Sept. 17, 19rt. 

Prizes donated by Messrs. Robert Jacob, Robert Jacob, Jr., H. E. 
Mc Lewee and the City Island Yacht Club. 


Officers of Ocean City Yacht Club 


The Ocean City Yacht Club held their Annual election on August 
26th, at which time the following were elected officers of the Club: 

Commodore, J. Ralph Wilson; Vice-Commodore, Charles J. Curran; 
Rear Commodore, Samuel W. Wood; Secretary, Harry F. Stanfon; 
Treasurer, Lewis M. Cresse. 


Closing Exercises of the Excelsior Yacht Club 


The Excelsior Yacht Club, of Bay Ridge, New York, held its annual 
closing night on Saturday evening, October 14, 1911, for the twenty- 
second time in its history. The season just closed has been a very 
popular and successful one with the Club. 

The Entertainment Committee provided some very fine music for 
dancing, of which over two hundred members and their friends took advan- 
tage. 

At-the suggestion of H. H. Fountain, the Regatta Committee got busy 
and furnished lighting for the grounds by using the searchlights of the 
motor boats hauled out for the winter along the drive. 


Pistakee Yacht Club Closes the Season 


The Pistakee Yacht Club, of McHenry, Ills., awarded the owners of 
the prize winning motor boats for the season’s racing, the following 
sterling silver trophy cups, Saturday evening, September 16th, at the 
Club House: 

Season’s Cup, for most consistent performance; Class “A”—Racing 
boats 15 miles an hour or better, Sentinel, owned by O. C. and E. M. 
Miller of Chicago. 

Class B—Family Launches—Three Boys, owned by Sam Blodgett of 
Chicago. 

Fourth of July, Free for All—Sentinel, owned by Miller Bros., of 
Chicago. Made 5% miles in 15 minutes 55 seconds. 

Labor Day, Free for All—Wildwood, owned by John Duffy of Chicago. 

While there were not as many prizes this year as formerly, the races 
were better attended and much more interest has been taken. The 
season’s races were closely contested. As a matter of fact, three of the 
boats were tied at the end of the season, and an extra race decided the 
winner. Forty-two different launches entered the races during the summer. 
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R. I. Yacht Club Elects Officers 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the- Rhode Island 
Yacht club was held recently, the election resulting as follows: 

Commodore, Walter W. Massie; vice-commodore, Edward S. Rhodes; 
rear-commodore, W. bh. Streeter; secretary and treasurer, F. A. Barnes; 
measurer, Scott C. Burlingame; house committee, Charles H. Hunt 
(chairman), Harry M. Danser, Frank H. Sweet; social committce, 
Michael Bogel (chairman), W. W. Aldrich, Ford Moran, Joseph A. 
Bullard, Joseph Catlow; race committee, W. Louis Frost (chairman), 
Dr. A. C. Mair, George L. Spencer, Ernest L. Arnold, Charles H, 
Weeden; sub-station committee, Dr. Harry W. Kimball (chairman), 
Zenas W. Bliss, Fred S. Nock; directors at large, Theodore R. Goodwin, 
Richard P. Jencks; delegates to the Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing 
association, W. Louis Frost, Brantbury L. Barnes and W. J. Brooks. 

The reports of the various committees were read and approved. The 
treasurer’s report showed the club to be in fine condition. 


Death of a Well-known Yacht Sailor 


Many yachtsmen who sail Long Island Sound will regret to hear of 
the death on Monday, Oct. 30th, of Capt. Edgar S. Sherwood, of South- 
port, Conn., at the age of 53 years. 

Capt. Sherwood had followed yacht racing since the early days of the 
sandbagger, and was well known by many Atlantic Coast yachtsmen, 
especially those of Long Island Sound. His last race of note was in the 
schooner yacht Atlantic when she won the great ocean race of 1905. In 
this event he was one of the helmsmen to whom Captain Charley Barr 
gave great credit. 


A New Yacht Club for the Sound 


Another club that promises to take an interest in yachting on Long 
Island Sound next summer, if the plans of the promoters can be 
carried out, is the Glenwood Country Club, which is now being organized 
and which already has more than 300 members. This club has been 
formed by some members of the Crescent Athletic Club who realize that 
they are gradually being driven out of their present country home at 
Bay Ridge, where there are no longer opportunities for outdoor sports 
because of trade and commerce on the harbor and building on the land. 
Some members of that club have purchased 190 acres of land between 
Glen Cove and Roslyn, with a frontage on Hempstead Harbor of about 
1,800 feet. The yachting committee is now at work preparing its plaus. 
It is proposed to make a fair sized basin on the waterfront of the property 
in which small craft owned by the members can be kept during the season. 
In addition to this a stofehouse is to be built with a small workshop 
adjoining, and there are to be ways so that yachts can be hauled out 
at any time for repair or cleaning and laid up on the beach in the winter. 

This club will in time make application to join the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Long Island Sound. It will also pay attention to motor boating, 
and the harbor when the Government has finished its dredging will be an 
ideal place for motor boat men. In it, too, is the measured mile course, 
which was surveyed by naval officials at the request of the New York 
Y. C. It is expected that the yachting members of this club will have 
everything in readiness by the opening of the club, which has been fixed 


for next May. 


Yawl Pandora Missing 


“Not reported.” In all probability that is the heading under which 
the little 36-foot yawl Pandora and her two captains, George D. Blythe 
and Peter Arapakis, will be placed in the unromantic annals of the 
maritime world. 

“Yawl Pandora. G. Blythe and P. Arapakis. Perth, South Australia 
Left New York on July 20, 1911,‘for London. Not reported.” 

That may be the full allowance of space in the registers of the sea 
for the little vessel which has been missing more than three months. She 
had just dropped out of the world after a series of adventures which 
made her a focal point of public interest for the three weeks she lay off 
the Atlantic Y. C., at Sea Gate. 

The N. Y. Custom House has recently received a letter from J. Forbes 
Blythe, a brother of Capt. Blythe, from England, asking the customs 
officials to ascertain whether any trans-Atlantic vessels had sighted the 
Pandora since she left New York. 
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Through the Niagara fF 


Whirkeol 


The Most Remarkable Trip Ever made in a Motor Boat 


——————— On October 29th, Capt. Klaus Larsen, of De- 


WHAT CAPT. LARSEN WHO 
MADE THIS DARE-DEVIL 
TRIP SAYS OF HIS 

SCRIPPS MOTOR: 


“That’s the second 
time I’ve gone through 
the rapids and come 
out alive. This trip 
was far worse than 
last year, and if my 
Seripps Motor had not 
run in perfect condi- 
tion. I would not have 
lived to tell the story. 

‘Just before I start- 
ed, I took a trial spin 
around below the falls. 
I found my engine 
working like  cicck- 

| work and immediately 

| counted on a more suc- 
cessful trip than last 
year, 

‘‘When I struck the 
whirlpool, I knew at 
once that my life de- 
pende entirely on the 


power and retiability 
of my Scripps Motor. 
The thousands who 
watched my trip know 
how robly she re- 
sponded.’’ 


Capt. Klaus Larsen. 


| troit, performed the most remarkable feat ever 
achieved by a man and a marine motor. In his 
15-foot motor boat Niagara, powered by a <- 
cylinder, 8-10-H. P. Scripps Motor, he made the 
seven-mile trip through the Whirlpool Rapids at 
Niagara Falls. 

Starting at the Maid-of-the Mist landing on 
the Canadian side, Capt. Larsen arrived safe 

















can have its duplicate, 


and sound 31 minutes later, at Lewiston, below the rapids, having 
accomplished in his small craft the seemingly impossible task of 
traversing safely the wildest waters known to the civilized world. 
Just 23 minutes after the start, the intrepid navigator reached 
the big whirlpool. Skirting the edge of the pool, the boat was_almost 
sucked, stern-first, into the swirling mass of logs and water. For half 
a minute, the boat hung on the edge of the pool motionless, but a mo- 






with a 
Scripps Motor 




















ment later, the Scripps Motor asserted its power, and with a burst of F 
speed, the boat darted into the swiftly flowing current below the pool. 


Never before has man, boat and motor so completely crowned themselves with glory. 
All through the trip, 
water did not affect the gallant Scripps in the slightest. 
regular model, two cylinders, 8 to 10 horsepower. 
or any of its big or little brothers in your boat. 
regular Standard equipment, including dual ignition, comprising Bosch Magneto and Delco 
Ignition System, Schebler Carburetor, 

Scripps Motors are made in all sizes, from one to six cylinders, 4 to 100 Tl. P. Our 
new catalog sent on request. 
a Scripps Motor.’’ 


immense 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 
637 Lincoln Ave. 


“THE MOTOR THAT REALLYDID MASTER NIAGARA” 

















waves were dashing over the boat continually, but the 
The Scripps Motor used was a 
It was in no sense special, and you 


Carried the 
Paragon Reverse Gear and Detroit Lubricator, etc. 


Send for our Booklet ‘‘Through the Niagara Whirlpool with 


Detroit, Mich. 























“MR. MANUFACTURER” 


OF 


Motor Boats, Engines and 





Accessories 





You are doubtless aware that the industry inthe East 
shows undoubted prospects of activity the coming season. 


This is evident if only from the fact that more space 
for the coming Boston Motor Boat Show in January has 
been sold than ever before in its history. 


The show is 


going to be a “‘Corker,’’ and you will 


want to be represented and obtain some of the business. 
NOW IS THE TIME to apply for space if you want 


a good location. 
Don’t 


delay! Do it now! 


AUSPICES 


NEW ENGLAND ENGINE AND BOAT ASSOCIATION 


For particulars and diagrams, address 


CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager 


5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 














Price 
$1.25 
Each 


saying that 








The Seaproof Boat Switch | 





WATERPROOF 


The “Seaproof” Boat Switch is the only absolutely 
waterproof switch that has ever been offered to the 
motor-boating public. 
throughout is such that we have no hesitancy in 


Outlast Many of the Ordinary Kind 


Send 25 cents in stamps for new mammoth catalog 


C. D. DURKEE & CO. 


Another Durkee Specialty 














NON-CORROSIVE 


Patented December, 1910 








Its design and construction 


it will 




















Please mention YacutTine when corresponding with our advertisers. 


2 South Street, New York : 











VIKING, THE 9Q5-FOOTER OF MR. 0. J. MULFORD, EQUIPPED WITH 3, 4-CYL. GRAY MOTORS OF 144-H. P. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


From October 23rd to October 28th inclusive many 
of the agents and representatives of the Gray Motor 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., were in that city attending 
the agents’ annual convention, making the offices of the Gray Motor Co., 
at 507 Woodward Ave., their headquarters. 

During their stay many phases of the gasolene engine business were 
taken up in detail. Plans for the next year’s business between the manu- 
facturer and agents were carefully worked out, and taking everything 
into consideration, the prospects for an exceptionally big business the 
coming year look bright indeed. 

On October 26th, Mr. O. J. Mulford, President of the Gray Motor 
Co., entertained the representatives and heads of department of the Gray 
Motor Company and a very pleasant afternoon was spent. Mr. Mulford’s 
cruiser Viking was employed for the occasion. The crowd was loaded 
on the boat, yet there was plenty of room to spare as the Viking is 
a pretty fair sized cruiser, being a 95-footer and finely appointed in 
every way. She has.a large and roomy cabin forward, just aft of which 
is a roomy stateroom. Then comes the engine room and aft of that 
the kitchenette and after cabin. 


Viking, A Gray 
95-Footer. 


For power the Viking has a triple-screw outfit, each engine being 


coupled and working entirely independent of the others. In this way 
either one, two or all three of the engines can be used at a time, as 
desired, making practically three distinct power plants. Each engine 
is a 4-cylinder 48-H. P. Gray Motor, making a total of 144 H. P. 

This makes a very compact and neat outfit. lt occupies a space of 
only 4% by 5 feet. The power plant previously installed in this boat 
was a 1000-H.P. quadruple expansion steam engine which occupied a 
space 24 feet long. The Viking also has its own little individual 
lighting system which consists of 3-H. P. marine engine with governor 
close coupled to a dynamo. This outfit supplies current not only for 
lighting the boat but operating the electric heaters as well. 

The trip consisted of a run to the St. Clair Flats to Mr. Mulford’s 
summer home where an enjoyable afternoon was spent. The return trip 
was made early in the evening with a stop at the Detroit Motor Boat 
Club for dinner. 


A 20-Foot After seven- 
Fast Runabout teen years of 








with a speed building boats 
of 12 miles and yachts of 

all sizes to 
order, Rice Brothers Company 
of East Boothbay, Maine, have 
set their entire plant at pro- 








usual conditions, and the benefit of this saving is given to the purchaser 

In the last year they have greatly enlarged their plant in order 4 
meet the increasing demand for the Rice 20-foot Special, equipped with 
four-horsepower motor, and to get out a new 20-foot Special Fo 
Runabout with a guaranteed speed of twelve miles an hour. 

These boats are thoroughly built, the workmanship is first-class anf 
the material used is of the best quality. All boats have salt water fitting 

Their 1912 catalogue with prices for both boats can be had by mere 
writing the Rice Bro’s Co., East Boothbay, Me., and saying you are; 
reader of YACHTING. 


The following is a copy of a letter recently set 
out by Valentine & Company, makers of Valspar var 
nish, to every yacht club in Lloyd’s Yacht Lit 
drawing the attention of the members to the value 
an official test of spar varnishes for use on boats: 

“Dear Sirs: 

The members of your club are vitally interested in spar varnish anf 
we want to bring before them the question of an official test, which ca 
be easily made and will show results that will astonish the majority o 
your members. 

It is out of the question for each member to make a test of a numbe 
of varnishes but one official test by the club would”be conclusive. Thi 
matter is of enough importance to warrant a committee for the purpo 
The comparative qualities of different varnishes are easily determine 
by a very simple test, which will leave no room for doubt. The result 
would insure for the Club a better looking fleet and for the individu 
members a material saving in unkeep expense. 

We suggest this test as a fair one for a spar varnish: 

Put each of the varnishes to be tested on a properly prepared surfat 
and note the time of drying. After all are dry put the sample in wate 
for a week, then expose it to the weather (southern exposure) for 
week; back in the water for a week, and so on alternately until the tet 
has gone far enough to show clearly the superiority of one varnis 
Some of them will drop out in the first week. A test of this kind woul 
take very little trouble and would be conclusive. 

We will be more than glad to co-operate in any way we can ail 
would suggest the following plans in the order that we consider mo 
advisable : 

Ist Plan: The committe 
to obtain a piece of mahogaty 
say 3 feet long, 6 inches wil 
and % inch to 1 inch thi 
Use a good primer, then 4 
good filler containing a dam 
stain (not aniline stain). Thé 


An Interesting 
Test of 
Valspar. 





























ducing a single type of stock 
motor boat. They have wisely 
chosen the most popular size— 
a 20-foot launch with 4 1-3 foot 
beam, which makes a safe sea- 
worthy boat, suitable for use 
on any waters in ordinary sum- 
mer weather. 

By putting the business on a 
manufacturing basis, and turn- 
ing out a complete boat ready 
to use, including the motor, they 
are in a position to produce the 














buy in the open market 4 
small can of each of the va 
nishes to be used and mult 
the test. 

2nd Plan: We will furnis 
the piece of mahogany all pt 
pared and stained with gua 
anteed materials ready for &™ 
varnish. The committee ti 
buys the varnish and puts it 

3rd Plan: We furnish ® 























prepared wood and send ye 





samples of the varnishes Jt 








complete outfit at about one- 
half the cost cf building the 
same type of boat under the 


The Rice Bros. Company 20-foot Special Fast Runabout. 
H. P. engine. 


specify in original cans # 
VALSPAR in the original ¢ 


with 8-10 . 
—we standing the expense. 


Speed 12 miles per hour, 
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MADE 
BY GUNMAKERS 


GOES 
LIKE A BULLET 


wie Th 
16-20% *200%| iene cures 








For 30 Days Only 


WE are catering to, and are getting, the highest grade, highest 

powered, most critical engine trade in America. To do this 
we employ a corps of skilled mechanics, who demand, and can get, 
a wage that would make their employment impracticable in an engine 
factory devoted to “‘commercial” engine building and nothing else. 
Most of these men are gunmakers who have spent years in the 
government gun shops. It has taken years to get this skilled force 
together and to keep them intact for the rush season, we make 
the two cylinder engines during the duller period. This enables 
the customer to get an engine made by this skilled force instead of 
investing in a motor that is made by the cheaper labor that strictly 
“commercial” engine building demands. The price is no greater 
than the commercial article. Write for catalogue ““B”’. If interested 
in speed write for catalogue “S”. 


THE EMERSON ENGINE COMPANY, Inc. 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
J. R. WESTERFIELD, 1737 Broadway (Buick Bldg.), New York Representative 


F the Krice Car- 
buretor does not 
give 20% more 
power, use less gasoline, give better 
control, send it back and get your 
money back. You take no chances. 
We guarantee every Carburetor 
sold to give absolute satisfaction. 


The only sure way to know that you are 
getting all the power from your engine, 
is to try a Krice Carburetor. 


KRICE CARBURETOR COMPANY 


6 Charlotte Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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DID YOU GET YOURS? 


The Dean Manufacturing Co. distributed several thousand circulars on 
November 15, 1911, describing 
FOX MOTORS (Simplified) FOR 1912 
Did you get yours? We want your orders for Heavy Duty Motors, Medium 
Duty, Semi-Speed Motors, Light High Speed 
and Aero Motors. 3% to90H.P. 22 sizes. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





Our Gas Engine Experts and Agents 
IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD cw ony se Encino Experts and Aves 
for IGNITION and ELECTRIC LIGHTING SERVICE BOSTON—American Marine Equipment Co., 27 Haver- 
The choice of all users and of the discriminating manufacturers. ah —C. A. Kilmer, Bourse Building. 
A distinct line for each requirement. CHICAGO—Jas. H. Wait & Co., 1205 Michigan Avenue. 
Went comaiia? NEW ORLEANS—C. B. McCrocklin, 121 North Carrolten © Heavy Duty 
I Revere, £90 Flest A South 10 to 14H. P. 2 Cylinder 
317, DANA WARREN, paiemay Eapem, ap igs 
AVE. The P ACKARD ELECTRIC C0. OHIO The Dean Manufacturing Co., 212 Front St., Newport, Ky. 


























HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY - - - - BATH, MAINE 


DIXIE IV WON THE INTERNATIONAL TROPHY RACE 


PP, oe WITH PROPELLERS OF 


~ HYDE MANGANESE BRONZE 


This is the Metal of which are made the 


HYDE TURBINE TYPE PROPELLERS 


FOR MOTOR BOATS 
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Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Biwa, a 42-footer for inland waters, equipped with 30-H. P. Sterling engine. 


4th Plan: We will send you the sample properly prepared and var- 
nished with VALSPAR and each of the varnishes you may specify, and 
guarantee to you that each varnish is a genuine sample and properly 
put on. 

You will see that the first plan is most conclusive and the last plan is 
open to the objection that we put on our competitors’ samples. We can 
assure you that in either case the test will be a conclusive one and we 
trust you will bring this matter before your members at the next meeting. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind attention, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
VALENTINE & COMPANY.” 


An Addition to a Well- Mr. W. Starling Burgess, the Boston 
Known Brokerage Agency. yacht designer, has opened an office for the 

designing of yachts and motor boats at 15 
Exchange Street, Boston, Mass., having associated himself with the firm 
of Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, at that address. Mr. Burgess is presi- 
dent of the Aeroplane building firm of Burgess Co., and Curtis and has 
associated himself in. the Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, by permission 
of Burgess Co. and Curtis. Any order for designs of new boats or in- 
quiries for second-hand craft of any description will receive careful 
attention by the Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency. 


A Neat 42-Foot 
Sterling Cruiser. 


We reproduce herewith a photograph of a remark- 
ably neat and attractive little day cruiser for use on 
inland lakes and waterways. This is the Biwa, a 42- 
footer owned by Mr. J. Reilly, Jr., of Salem, N. J. The boat has unusual 
room for a craft of her size with a large open cockpit aft, -furniShed with 
easy wicker chairs, and a moderate sized cabin forward. The power plant 
is amidships and consists of a 30-H.P. Sterling engine, with steering 
wheel control. 


The business of Bruns, Kimball & Co. Inc., Brok- 
ers and agents for several well-known Marine engines 
is still growing and has compelled this firm to again 
enlarge its New York office and show rooms. Having outgrown their 
quarters at 134 Liberty Street, they have moved one door east to 132 
Liberty Street, where they say they will exhibit a larger stock of new 
and second-hand engines than has ever been exhibited in New York City 
by a single firm. 

The Jersey City shops and warehouse of the company have also been 
enlarged to meet the demands for the coming season and are now being 
stocked with both two and four cycle engines, ready for prompt delivery 
during the Spring. A special store house has been taken for the storing 
of engines ordered at this season of the year for Spring delivery. This 
enables them to accept orders at once for prompt delivery at any time 
specified. 

There will be a complete display of all sizes of STERLING engines, 
including the new model four-cylinder, 25-32 horsepower, as well as 
the newly designed, 1912 model, 130-H. P. racing machine. 

This company will be in a position during the season to supply the 
well-known EAGLE two-cycle motors in any size’ and quantity, and 
guarantee prompt delivery. Last season’s demand for EAGLE engines 
exceeded the output and consequently caused delay in delivery. 

In connection with their engine agency, Bruns, Kimball & Co. carry a 
stock of PERFEX Ignition Systems, Magnetos, Carburetors, Hyde Pro- 
pellers, Reverse Gears, Shafting, Stuffing Boxes, Spark Coils and other 
things pertaining to engine equipment. 

Old engines of any manufacture will be accepted by the Firm as part 
payment for new and larger engines. 


Bruns, Kimball & 
Co’s. New Office. 
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The Bruns, Kimball & Co. bargain list and catalogy 
is*a valuable book for the prospective motor buyer, and wil 
be sent free upon request. 


Among the interesting exhibits in th 
Municipal Budget Exposition at Ney 
York City at 330 Broadway is a Police 

Patrol Boat of the GURNET Dory type, built and equipped 
by the Atlantic Company of Amesbury, Mass., which will dock 
at Pier A, Battery, after the exhibition is over. 
The Exhibition is planned to give the taxpayers in Ney 
York City a comprehensive understanding of the various ar. 
ticles for which the taxpayers’ money is expended, and while 
it contains a great many unique and interesting features, the 
fact that motor boats were used in police service was in- 
teresting information to the average citizen who thinks of his 
policeman on foot at the street crossings or mounted on a horse 
or fast motorcycle. 
A number of Atlantic Boats or GURNET Dories are used 
by the Police Department in their work in and around the 
harbor. The excellent seaworthy qualities of the staunch little craft, 
the reliability of the motor and installation have won a place for it in 
this service where real merit is the foremost consideration. 


A Gurnet Dory at a 
Municipal Exhibit. 


It has often been said that the most important man 
aboard ship is the cook, and yachtsmen will certainly bear 
out this statement. A well-fitted culinary department is 
about the most necessary thing aboard any yacht, and for that reason a 
little booklet recently published by the Stamford Foundry Co., of Stam- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of the Shipmate Range will interest all boat 
owners. This book is mighty entertaining, having chapters devoted to 
the galley on practically every type of vessel from the old square rigger 
that used to sweep the Seven Seas down to the most modern power boat 
or steam pilot vessel. The book is written by. Mr. Frederick William 
Wallace, with whose poems of the sea YACHTING readers are already 
acquainted in “Running the Easting Down,” “The Song of the Timber 
Drogher,” “The Song of an Ocean Tramp,” etc. The book is also hané- 
somely illustrated by Mr. Wallace. 

It is a distinct pleasure to read such a book as this, and all those 
interested in the sea will enjoy the eight or ten chapters it contains, as 
much as any sea story or historical sketch of life aboard ship that has 
ever been published. The Stamford Foundry Co., will be pleased to send 
this book upon request. Every reader of YACHTING should have one. 


A 14-Foot In this day of small speed boats the photograph of the 
Hydroplane. little 14-foot hydroplane Stearns which we reproduce here 

with will be interesting to all “speed bugs.” This little boat 
is after the model of June Bug, designed by S. S. & R. P. Breeze, and is 
but 14 feet long. She is equipped with a 4-cylinder 34%x3% Fox de Lune 
motor weighing but 150 pounds and turning up 1600 R. P. M. The Fox 
Motor Co., claim a speed of over 27 miles per hour for this little flyer, 


Around the 
Galley Stove. 


‘which is undoubtedly the lightest speed boat ever built. 


The engine with which the little boat in which 
Capt. Klaus Larsen went through the whirlpool 
rapids of Niagara on Oct. 29, was equipped, was 
a 2-cyl. 10-horsepower Scripps. Throughout the 
entire trip, the engine ran without the slightest hesitancy. 


A Scripps Through 
the Whirlpool 
Rapids. 
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14-foot hydroplane equipped with 4-cylinder Fox De Luxe motor weighing 150 Ibs., whid 
makes 27 miles pe hour. 
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It’s The Engine That Makes The Boat 


If you want an ab- ag 
solutely reliable 
power boat—one that 
will stand hard ser- 
vice 365 days in the 
year, you want the 
BEST engine you 
can get. 


Fairbanks-Morse Marine Engines 
Are Absolutely Guaranteed. 














They always run satisfactor- 
ily and develop more than rated 
horsepower. Back of our guar- 
antee you have the largest 
manufacturers of internal com- 
bustion engines in the world. 
When you buy a Fairbanks- 
Morse you KNOW that you 
are getting the best possible 
design, material and workman- 
ship. Always easy to start. 
ce Neer e —— on two- 
cycle engines. A rts inter- 
18 H.P. TwoCycle, Type “G” canis and iadiseenadile. 


115,000 Fairbanks-Morse Engines in Daily Use. 


Two-Cycle Gasoline Engines, 3% to 24 H.P. and Four-Cycle En- 
gines, 4% to 100 H.P. to operate on Gasoline, Kerosene, Alcohol or 
Low Grade Distillate. Send for our Catalog No. TC 1316 and state 


size and type of engine in which you are most interested. 


If you want boats oniguet ready to run we will furnish you with names 
of reputable boat bui who will install Fairbanks-Morse engines. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &' CoO. 


Chicago, Ill., or any of our 30 Branch Houses 
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aPLITDURE 


**‘Always there’’ 

CHAMPIONSHIPS on land and water have been the 
lot of SPLITDORF-EQUIPPED engines during the 
IQII competitive season. 
There has been no mistake. The SPLITDORF- 
EQUIPPED Peter Pan IV. won the championship of 
the Hudson River in the season’s final race—a free-for- 
all for speed boats. 
It matters not whether it is a speed boat or a “Kicker” 
—a racing or pleasure automobile, a motorcycle, an 
aeroplane, a motor truck or an agricultural motor— 
SPLITDORF ignition is the ideal ignition and AL- 
WAYS THERE WITH THE GOODS. 
And don’t fail to investigate SPLITDORF “GEM,” 
TYPE MARINE COILS. They are built in covered 
oak boxes, PROTECTING ALL PARTS. They are 
of the highest grade with interchangeable units and are 
ECONOMICAL ON BATTERIES. Single cylinder at 
$6—also made for two, three and four cylinder. 

Write for our Magneto Catalog 


C. F. SPLITDORF, Walton Ave. and 138th St., N. Y. 
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BRANCHES: 
NEW —- pen reve ongesecsb sede SeeenCesneeeneee 1679 Broadway \\ 
RR ee ee eee ee 1110 S. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO Pe ee 520 Van Ness Avenue 
PEE oo bo0ns00csned covecvemsetseenes 368 Woodward Avenue 


* gamempeece 


LOS ANGELES wines s4296 South Oliver Street \ 
Prom HNO NIN \ 





TROUBLE 
WITH THE SPARK 


Cylinder oil should never be used on commutators or 
magnetos. All cylinder oils—without exception—are 
mineral oils. And all mineral oils always have and 
always will gum, harden, dry out, collect dirt and event- 
ually clog delicate commutator bearings. 


3- IN - ONE 


is the oil, commutator and magneto manufacturers re- 
commend. It simply can’t gum, harden, cake, dry out or 
collect dirt. It wont heat up, smoke or burn even though 
you speed the motor to 5,000 revolutions per minute. 


3-In-One is the best preparation on. land or water 
for cleaning and polishing all nickeled parts and metal 
surfaces and every veneered or varnished surface. It 
positively will prevent rust or tarnish or verdigris forming 
on any metal, anywhere, under any ~ondition. 


Write for generous sample bottle and our free 
FREE dictionary today. Sold by all supply houses and 
good stores. 8 oz. 50c; 3 oz. 25c; trial size 10c 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


<7 Broadway 











SHIPMATE RANGES 


The Rudder and the Anchor were not on speaking terms, 
one was for going, the other for staying. The Ropes and the 
Sails were not friendly, always pulling and hauling one another. 

Of course the Wheel and Fo’ castle did not speak. But the 
Shipmate’s warm heart could always be depended on. 





THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Established 1830. STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Morrisette 
2st (gold tip! 


Don’t Forget to Specify 


A DAVIS DINGHY 


As part of the equipment for 
want to know why a DAVIS 
less and carries more than any other Dinghy built, send | 
for the Davis Dinghy Book, DAVIS BOAT WORKS, | 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


NK tows better, weighs | 











Philip Morris 


onseinar (Jdarettes 


F you've tried and failed to enjoy a 
PHILIP MORRIS the answer is 
simple. You've never smoked the size 
that suits your taste. Different size in 
cigarettes produce a different taste. If 
you want Turkish tobacco, and nothing 
else, perfectly blended in a sunlit, sani- 
tary, Government inspected factory, get 
the size PHILIP MORRIS that suits 


your taste and stick to it. 


If your dealer does not stock your parti- 

cular size, send us his name and address 

and remittance for desired samples. 
PLAIN AND CORK TIPS 


“The Little Brown Box’ 


PHILIP MORRIS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
410 West Broadway New York 


487 St. Catherine St., East, 


Montreal 





‘Honan, the Rochester Yacht Club. caretaker, 


| ime, be cripes,” and thus the rebellious coupling 





feel the same as you get to know her. She’s beet 


_\Man hearkened diligently and thereby save 





SAIL MAKERS 


Dealers in Fine Yacht Duck, Rope and Fittings 





WILSON & SILSBY 


ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 














Closets from $25 to $50 


Lavatories from $20 upward 


If you | MGLORe Have Wa BD BONY! 


20 Fulton St. New York City 





|blunders and mishaps of a greenhorn with # 
‘Honan finished his work at the stuffing box, peat 


luxury to live in her again, with no pumping 
and the assurance that the engine was in g 











. : : 3 . lrunning order and sure to start when required 
Please mention YacHT1InG when corresponding with our advertisers. 

















Skipper Signs on With a “‘ Kicker 


(Continued from page 431) 
her own length—she was free! "Twas the eng} 
did the real work. More praise to the auxilianl 

It was light by now and the Old Man 
sail and the ship turned her back upon Faj 
haven. She was leaking, but not very fast, a 
to the relief of all on board the leak was tragg 
to the stuffing box. There was no means g 
stopping it, if the engine was to go, but it was 
satisfaction to know that the seams were ; 
tight. After breakfast, the wind being very ligh 
power was turned on. The stuffing box leak jy 
creased. Likewise the muffler went to the haf 
There would be a “bing!” and the cabin wo 
fill with smoke, and the Old Man would dud 
down, shut off the power, find a bolt had shag 
somewhere from its proper place into the bilg 
or the forecastle or the lazarette, with its hea 
and nut bitten off by the vibration of the muffle 
There would be a wrestle to replace it, and the 
ithe engine would start again; and soon anothe 
Sami would be a signal for a repeat perform 
ance. Once the big union on the coupling g 
the exhaust broke adrift and cavorted up anj 
down the pipe playing “Massa’s in the col’ cdf 
groun’.” The two wrenches aboard couldn’t bog 
it, so it had to be worked to place by hand, the 
tapped as far as possible with a hammer, tha 
served with canvas, and a pail hung under th 
joint.. It filled with the leak every 20 minnty 

’Twas five o’clock when the Blue Peter put 
tered up the piers of Charlotte, having had next 
to no help from wind all day. Half way to the 
moorings of the Rochester Yacht Club a find 
bolt blew out of the muffler, the cabin filled with 
smoke, and, with power shut off for the day th 
ship crawled slowly to an anchorage. 
With the morrow’s sun came genial Pat 

































































-adiating wrenches, reminiscences, and the hos 
vitality for which the club is famous. 

“Sure, there ain’t nothin’ to it,” Patrick woull 
say, emerging from a space where a man hadnt 
‘oom to change his mind, “we’ve. got her thi 


were drawn together, the leaks stopped, and 3 
reserve set of batteries wired. Not a_nickd 
would Patrick deign to touch. “If I please you 
sure, I please myself,” was his airy disposition 
of thanks in any form. He offered to haul the 
Blue Peter out on the marine railway, but th 
Old Man thought she could go home as she was 

“Sure she’s a jewel of an engine,” Pat toll 
him, “and its meself’s in love with her. You 


acting up because you’re strange to her. She’ 
most been shook to pieces through running will 
everything loose. Not a bolt but I put me wrend 
on and got many’s the turn. She’s tight now, 
and see that you keep tightening her till shes 
set.” To which piece of enlightenment the Olf 


much trouble. Pat’s words cheered him up, até 
his work proved of immense benefit. 

Starting again the next morning they got # 
far as the Devil’s Nose where a vicious westetl! 
forced them back to Charlotte that night, will 
more trouble from the leaking stuffing box. Bit 
with the morn again came Pat Honan, and whet 
he heard how things stood there was “nothing 
it,” but the Blue Peter must go on the ways. 

Reader, as the novelists say, your task is dont 
There is no more for you to do in following tht 








engine. From that Sunday morning when Pa 






perched on the burgee of the Blue Peter. It wa 
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ON BL Non-Corrodible 
: ETAL Stronger than Bronze 


Pro p ellers Shine like Silver 


The United States Navy now uses Monel Metal propellers be- 
cause of their great strength and non-corrodibility. 

Monel Metal propellers are the finest propellers in existence for 
yacht or motor boat. They retain a smooth, bright surface, which 
reduces friction to a minimum and adds to the boat's speed. Unaf- 
fected by fresh .or salt water or acid conditions and three times as 
strong as bronze. 

Our propellers are designed by an expert naval engineer. Special designs 
furnished if desired. We supply aiso Monel Metal deck fittings and Monel 
Metal tacks, rivets, and bolts for boat construction. They glisten like silver 
and never corrode. Write for further information. 

BIDDLE HARDWARE COMP NY, Distributors 
(Established 1887) 
507 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Offices: London, Stockholm, Montreal, New York. 














Yacht “SEAFARER” 


cruised 


Around The World 


with a ““METEOR”’ Steering Gear 
Made by 


EDSON MFG. CO. 


Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 











CIMA 
The CIMA one of the winning team that went to Ger- 


many last season representing U. S. in the Sonder 


class. 
TRADE MARK REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


LOWELL DUCK 


Helped them win. It is the closest, strongest and best setting canvas for yachts. 


Used by the Cup defenders, the 70’s and 65-footers, the racing schooners, 
the 30’s, 25’s, Q class, 15-footers, the Sonder-class boats, and > 4 the great 
majority of racing and winning yachts. Be sure to get Lowell uck, made 
in two qualities: 

REGULAR FOR CRUISING SPECIAL FOR RACING 
BOSTON YARN COMPANY, Selling Agents, BOSTON, MASS. 




















HELLO, BROTHER! 


We want you to meet 100,000 good 
fellows who gather ‘round our “Head Camp” 
fire once a month and spin stirring yarns 
about sport with Rod, Dog, Rifle and Gun. 


The NATIONAL SPORTSMAN con- 
tains 164 pages crammed full of stories, 
pictures of fish and game taken from life, 
and a lot more good stuff that will lure you 
pleasantly away from every day work and 
care to the healthful atmosphere of woods 
and fields, where you smell the evergreens, 
hear the babble of the brook, and see at 
close range big game and small. Every 
number of this magazine contains valuable 
information about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing trips, where to go, what to take, etc. 

All this for 5c. a copy, or $1.00 a 
year. We want you to see for yourself 
what the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN is, 


and make you this 


Special Trial Offer 


Send us 25 cents, stamps or coin» 
and we will send you a copy of 
the National Sportsman, also one 
of our heavy burnished Ormolu 
Gold Watch Fobs (regular price 50c) 
as here shown; russet leather strap and 


gold plated buckle. Can you beat this? 
ALL YOURS FOR 


Send to-day 2 5 Cc 


90 Federal St., Boston 


























Watch Fob, regular price, - 50c 
National Sportsman, - - - I5c 


Total Value, - 65c 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, Inc., 








THE ATLANTIC SPECIAL MOTOR 


MADE THE “GURNET” DORY FAMOUS 


Medium duty type, heavy 
enough for the hardest work. 
Wearing parts as big as the 
heaviest motors. Material so 
good the motor doesn’t have 
to be quite as big 

Truthful facts from experience 

for the asking. 

THE ATLANTIC CoO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 
SALESROOMS: _ Boston — 93 Haverhill St., 





New York — 30 Church St. 














COL.vUuUnMmMBIA N 





“THE WHEELS THAT WIN”’ 
Oregon Wolf, Missouri IIT, Pronto Write for catalog Propelle:s in a 
IIL, Mitt Uf, Sand Burr Ii, Viva Neishelt. | Alag ont Accesser ts 
zip Ill oe at inser L IL. Catalog showing Columbian 


Rudders, Universal Struts, 
Potato Bug, Tiny Tad, Rocket. Coat sieainn’. ole. rs 


Can you think of twelve other speed boats as famous as these?! ' 




















COLUMBIAN BRASS FOUNDRY 
660 Atlantic Avenue, Freeport, Long Island, New York 











ee 





Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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THE =| Tenders for Small Power Cruisers 
s BAI i (Continued from page 439) ~- 
IMPROVED the ceckpit or lash it bottom up on the cabin top 


PATENTED Always keep the rowlocks tied to the boat ty 
mers prevent loss and also tie the oars in when towing 
April 9, 1901 R E \ ERSE (5 EAR for any distance, as the boat may ship a sea or 
Nov. 3, 1902 take a sheer and the oars be washed out. Algo 
Jan. 12, 1904 for have an extra pair aboard the cruiser in case of 
, emergency. One-inch cotton rope makes a goof 
MOTOR BOATS fender for a tender and should go just beneath 
the gunwales, attached by small cord threaded 
through the strands of the rope and tied through 
imlet holes in the boat’s sheer strake. 
HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS , In the effort to secure a light tender do not 
make the common mistake of over-doing it. Be 
sure that the boat is strong and well fastened 
Four sizes carried in stock since it will be obliged to stand much rough 
Send for Catalog handling. Cedar planking fastened to oak timbers 
with copper boat nails rivetted over burrs is the 
NEW YORK GEAR WORKS best construction where expense is not too great 
lan object. 
5$ Miiton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. | The principal points in model to look out for, 
’ : ‘especially in a round-bottomed tender are to se 
ithat it has a good floor, fairly flat with hard 
Bonney Dories, $65.00 Ask your dealer to show you 'bilges, and good bearing surface. This makes 
18 feet x 5 feet with oars, grating The Auto Marine Spark Plug | for stability, whereas a V-shaped underbody with 
and complete rig. ies eeniclin toe it keen islack bilges makes a cranky boat. Also see that 


Larger boats, $85, $90 and $110, gamoves beth wething pelete st the boat has good sheer and plenty of freeboard 


135 decked. 7 leani d testi ithout F = straight sh 
Send for circular. Order early for delivery. anon Ke, wee. No leak at Joint. ‘No de oe imectin ‘ Wb tr ¥/ i a - : ig! pa 
JOHN C. G. BONNEY loss of compression. Send for circular. does not make as good a sea boat, and to get the 


21 Platt Street New York - ‘proper freeboard forward the sides amidship 
Legnard Bros., Waukegan, lil. BS ‘would have to be raised higher than is necessary. 

Even in a flat-bottomed boat, good sheer can bh 

STEARNS & McKAY CO. had as is evidenced by the dory skiff, anda_ straight 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. - IVI A L & E Y sheer line is not at all necessary. Also see that 
YACHTS & LAUNCHES a round-bottom boat is not cut away too much 

aft. The bearings should be carried well aft 
General Machinery Co. to insure stability and the garboard should not 


BAY CITY of a MICHIGAN |be carried upwards at too sharp an angle. Ma 
|hogany trim is stylish but not necessary, and will 


Made only of 


MOST RELIABLE HIGHEST GRADE~-EASIEST TOINSTALL 



































Repairs — Storage — Engine Work 
Yacht Brokerage 

















The Unique Shoe Service of lof course add materially to the cost of the boat. 


DAYTON ELECTRIC LAUNCH LIGHTING OUTFITS | ' , 
ARTI are made in all sizes, for all styl:s of motor Winter Care for the Motor 
&° boats. Just turn a switch and the light (Continued from page 452.) ; 
is there. Send for our free book today. by reason of accumulation of oil in the cylinder 
ARTI The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Company | ° from too rich a mixture caused by priming, 
affords their customers a perfect fitting of the world’s finest ready-to- 99 ST. CLAIR ST. :: :: DAYTON, OHIO | |and a good part of the carbon deposit is formed 
wear shoes, for men and women, $7 up. _ Send for Style Brochure. when starting. 


MARTIN & MARTIN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO | Examine your connecting rod bearings very 
YOU WANT THE BEST. \carefully as they may need tightening, new 


* + ° ° 2 |bearings, new wrist pin or bushings. The crank 
Hitchcock’s Automatic Bilge Bailer shaft bearings may also need adjustment ané 
Price, $5.00. All Dealers 'should be looked after carefully. You may wait 


AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO. ‘new gaskets; the timer may need new parts, the 
190-3 Sentinetee Asus BOSTON carburetor, valves, cams, springs, and reverse 
gear may need adjusting or require renewal of 
some of the parts. 

THE BAYONNE LAUNCH CO. | If you have had over-hot cylinders during the 

East 36th St. and New York Bay, Bayonne, N. J. \season, or if one cylinder has been hotter than 

BUILDERS OF BOATS AND LAUNCHES ithe others, it is a good plan to clean out the 
nal imag eer yous eat ote est second ||water jackets; this should be done at least om 
part payment on a new or second-hand craft. every year. The following is a good method of 

Take C. R. R. of N. J. to 33rd St. Station doing this work: When the boat has been pulled 
out, dissolve one pound of concentrated lye in 
jabout 10 gallons of fresh water. Place this 


: ° a pail under the water in-take pipe and run 4 
High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks pipe or small length of hose from the in-take to 
For Gasolene, Water and Air of the pail. Return the water outlet back to. the 


any shape or dimensions desired pail with a length of piping and then run the 


for any pressure We make lengine for 15 minutes, pumping the lye. water 
? . through the jacket. Wh his i at 
only work of merit. g J en this is done, repe 


Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery the operation, using fresh water to thoroughly 


Manufactured since 1845 by “Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” wash the lye out of the jackets, which will thes 
be as clean as when new. You will be surprised 


M. W. FOGG Galvanizing of all kinds of to find the amount of mud, scale, salt, etc., thal 

202 Front Street, New York City marine work. ge out of ny ange oe d 4 
NO CATALOGUES Atter getting all the above attended to, am 

L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER after getting your engine together again, it wil 

50 Cliff Street : : : New York |/not do any harm to surprise it with a coat of 


engine paint. 
Please mention YacHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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PERFECT PROTECTION For COIL ano BATTERY! 


THE GREATEST OPEN BOAT OUTFIT BUILT 








New Cartridge ———- Screwing Coil into the 
Screw Top Jump Spark 


Cott Completers Patterson Battery System Baca tee 


Housed in Waterproof 
Cabinet. Sl with the Battery Set. 
The operation of the Battery and Coil will be as perfect in a heavy rainstorm or in the 
roughest sea as though the Outfit were indoors. 
Batteries, Coil and Cabinet, may be taken ashore by disconnecting three wires. 
SEND FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN No. 101 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, 23 Murray St., New York 








wee Haro | /20 FOOT SPECIAL 


AN ‘ 
IMITATION are 


Propeller The best boat and 


engine outfit ever 
Stands for the Best in offered for $275. 


THE PROPELLER LINE FOR Stat Menke 
SPEED—CRUISING—TOWING sbient Snack 38 


ia Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. miles, $375. 
“THE 


HarTHAN Sole Manufacturers Write for booklet. 
**PROPELLER”’ 


Reg. U.S.Pat.Of McFarland Foundry & Machine Co. 


TRADE MARE 


Samra Trenton, N. J. RICE BROTHERS CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. Dept. J. 


The Lincoln-Dillaway Co. Topping Bros. A. Yanderherchen’s Sons The Wallace Bros. : 
178 Commercial Street 122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street East Boothbay, Maine, U.S.A. 





























JAMES CRAIG, # 807-841 Garfield Avenue For a Bright Lasting Polish 


Jersey City | | after the run, apply BORSUM’S “PUTZ POMADE”’ 
N. J. to engine before it cools, next time boat is used wipe 
off polish after engine warms up. WOND DE RI t 





*Phone 


wosiogaastaes * For Clean Decks and Hull hs SEZ, 


Designer and wash them with BORSUM’S S 
Constructor of | | eee “PUTZ SOAP.’ Itremoves to 
ig cunans Ano POUR fm, sdlirt, grease and scum. and 

MARINE | leaves paint and varnish in & 
GAS . } perfect condition. Use with 
ENGINES “ | either fresh or salt water. Quy D POL! Sf 


Ask your marine supply house Sea 


as rae 


Feathering || spec en Soin 
ropellers 
and Special | | ORS UM BROTHERS 


’ S5 ft. W. LL. Equipped with CRAIG EYGINE . 8 Greenwich St. New York Cit 
and FEATHERING PROPELLER Mechanisms | y 

















Gasoline Yachts & Engines 








NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches and Engines 
Electric Light Outfits 


MVRRAY @ TREGUVURTHA CO. 


540 West First Street South Boston, Mass. dinsnianed 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 5215 Beekman 60 H. P. ENGINE 














Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our svertisers. 
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Don’t Leave Your Boat Unprotected 


You can’t be responsible for the doings 
of others, but you can be protected against 
loss or damage to your boat by insuring 
with ‘the 


Insurance Company of North America 


3rd and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia Pa. 
Founded 1792 Surplus to Policy Holders over $7,000,000,000 Capital $4,000,000 





‘‘It costs but a few cents a day and may save you hundred. of dollars”’ 








INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


We want to call the particular attention of YACHTING READERS to the arrangement of this Advertising Index. The 
advertisers in YACHTING are the most reliable and dependable to be found anywhere. They can supply EVERY want of 
ALL boat owners in the VERY BEST POSSIBLE WAY. No matter WHAT you may want from month to month 
NOW, a glance at YACHTING’S Advertising Index will show IMMEDIATELY the BEST PEOPLE to go to for it. 


GET THE HABIT OF REFERRING TO THIS INDEX WHEN YOU MAKE PURCHASES 





Acetylene & Electric Lights Motor Boats, Dories, Etc. Sails and Sail Makers 
Commercial Acetylene Co. Bayonne Launch Co. 
Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. Bonney, John C. G. arm Yarn Co. 
Bucksport Launch & Engine Wks. ..............-- ‘ riffin, Wm. H. : 

Lubricants and Polishes Camden Anchor Rockland Machine Co. Robinson & Co., G. W. 
Borsum Bros. Davis Boat Wks. 470| Wilson & Silsby - 
Three In One Oil Co. Downey Shipyards & Marine Co. ........... Back Pain 
Electric Launch Co. 2nd Cover Second Hand Boats 

Marine Engines Gas Engine & Power Co. 

Bucksport Launch & En Milton Boat Wks. Cox & Stevens 
Buffalo Gasolene Motor Stearns & McKay Co. Gielow & Orr 
Rice Bros. Co. 3] Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency 
Seaman, Stanley M. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane 





Sout’ ames. - Motor and Sail Boat Accessories 


" Automatic Bilge Bailer Co 
pn H. C. » | Biddle Hardware Co. 
Electric , Aha Co. . 4°93] Diem, Gus A. Yacht Brokers and Naval Architects 


Emerson Engine Co. 67| Rice Carburetor’ Co. 5] Alden, John G. 
Fairbanks Morse Co. ome Legnard Bros. . Barney, Morgan — 
vel gy Pia ly nal a a ea New York Gear Wks. Binney, Arthur 
eet waekner ce “h Packhard Electric Co. Bowes & Mower 
Grand Rapids Gas Engine & Yacht Co. | none pee RRS Co. ag 3 oo Co. 


Gray Motor Co. 
Three-In-One Oil Co. sags 

Re sce a os peed eat see Cop se be 3rd Cover Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. Gardner, William 
em & —. Co. k Gielow & Orr 

ice Bros. Co. y : — y beets 
Royal Engine Co. » | National Sportsman eee eth alld ag — 
gertape otor Co. 495 | Outin P . - Ti 
Standard Motor Construction Co. ............2nd Cover g Jones, rank owne 
Sterling Engine Co. Manning’s Yacht Agency 


Van Blerck Motor Co. Paints and Varnishes Nock, Frederick S. ’ a 
Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co. .............. 475 | Owen, George 


Miscellaneous Valentine & Co. Smith & Ferris, Cary 


Boston Motor Boat Show § Propellers and Steering Gears Tams, Lemoine & Crane 
Fogg, M. W. Biddell unenre Co. Watts, J. Murray 
Insurance Co., of North America Edson Mfg. es 
Martin & Martin Hyde Windlass Co. = Model 
Morris & Co., Philip McFarland Ag A _¢ SE es Yacht pata 5 
Wicker-] Kraft Co. Michigan Wheel Co. Boucher Mfg. Co., H. E. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF MOTORS| VAN BLERCK MOTORS| § - 


An engine for every purpose. If you know what you require, we have it. If you are not SPEED AND MEDIUM DUTY 
certain, we can help you select. Heavy Duty, Medium and High-Speed, Two-Cycle, High speed types, 4 and 6 cylinders; 40 to 80 H. P. 
Four-Cycle Marine, Stationary, Aero, Electric Lighting, Pumping Outfits. Medium duty types, 2, 4 and 6 cylinders; 12 to 50 H. P. 


GASOLINE ENGINE FQUIPHENT C0.. 133 Liberty Street, New York | Van Blerck Motor Piggy nang eo Mich. 


—— 


THE HE. Belen ci Mrc. Co 


20 FULTON Sr. New YorRK 


MARINE MODELS A SPECIALTY 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED - PATTERN MAKING 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


Approved by United States Steam- 
boat Inspection Service and Motor 
Boat General Insurance Agencies. 
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stration and learn 


why. 


The only effective 
ones for motor 
boats. Get book- 


let or free demon- 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 
1358 Broadway, New York 








BOAT SAILING 





















respect. 


COMPANY 
















Note V 

shaped lug 

on end of shank 
(patent pending). 
Shank must slide to 
corrsct holding position 
at slightest pull on cable. 


Strain coming above center 
of head throws flukes 
downward 


Solid shank — no 
weakening hole. 
No pockets in 
head to bring 


mud to deck. SIMPLE — SAFE — SURE 





the NAVY 





GALVANIZED 


FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL 
By Capt. A. J. Kenealy 


The eighth edition of this book has been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date in every 
It contains a fund of valuable information 
on the selection, care and use of a small boat. 
Kenealy also gives some excellent advice to the 
amateur skipper on everyday seamanship. 
chapter of this book may be the means of winning 
a race for you—another may help you to avoid 
danger and discomfort in weathering a storm. 
SOME OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Choice, of a Boat—Sailing in a Gale or Squall— 
Fitting Out—Overhauling—Theory. and Practice 
of Sailing—Compass and Charts—Nautical Terms— 
Splices, Knots and Bends—Rules of the Road at 
Sea, Weather Wrinkles, etc. 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 
ONE DOLLAR NET. 


N 














Capt. 
One 













DEALERS 























WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO. Inc., Middletown, Conn, 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF OUTDOOR 
BOOKS AND YACHTING PICTURES 
BE SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE OHNE 
141445 WEST torn ST NEW YORK 






WILL 












ng HANDBOOKS 
12? §. MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 























































THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE 
WHISTLE OUTFITS 





That always command attention. 

to-day for Catalog No. 11. 
outfits. From $5 to $50. 

Fog Bells, Spark and Throttle Controls, 
Gasoline Filters, Special Fittings, Etc. 


Write 
It describes 


Gray-Hawley Mfg. Co., Fort St., Detroit | | 


BOAT BUILDERS 

Save 25% of labor cost of planking and decking on 

every smooth planked ar ogr uild, and make a better 

job by using CUTLER'S PLANKING AND DECK- 

ING CLAMPS. Send for circular. Agents wanted. 
The Cutler Clamp Co. 

310 Lenox Ave. - - . New York City 








CHAIRS FOR YOUR BOAT 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Wlicker-Kraft Company 











WHY? WHY? WHY? 

WHY be out of date? 

WHY use out of date paint? 

WHY scrub off the bottom of your boat? 

WHY not take advantage of new ideas? 

WHY not be up to date? 

WHY not buy Bridgeport Bronze Paint 
and never have to haul or scrub off 
ed — ‘‘in the good old summer 
time’’ 


Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 
Special attention given to Yacht Sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de- 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given 
Office and Loft: 
CITY ISLAND. NEW YORK 





| 


13 S.WATER ST. NEWBURGH, N.Y. 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


S O P E and POWER BOATS 


The Prices of SOPER 2-cycle Gasoline Engi reasonable, 
but thtneed find nothing better at any price for ye mobi i 


Portable, Stationary and H . 3t0 30H. P. Ito 
© eoledbee’ Daleene end Hoes ot Pisces 





ttm lfats BUCKSPORT, ME. 
























We make Hoods of 





SPRAY HOODS 


Frame. Life-preserver 
Cushions that will pass 
inspection, and Float- 
ing Equipment for 
Pleasure Boats. 
Catalogue Free. 


526 17th STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


either Brass or Wood || 




















MEN WHO LIVE ON 
TER 


THE W 
CHoess 
RO ENGINE 


They know which engine 
gives the most efficient 
service, that can stand 
up best against the wear 
and tear of long runs at 
sea and does not break 
down. 

Don’t you think the 
choice of these men 


from 2% H.P. to 15H.P. 
Write for Catalogue 


The Revel Eagis Co. 
1045 B St. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








i 





A LEAKY 
BOAT IS 
PRETTY 


TANK IS 
WORSE. 


BAD BUT 
A LEAKY 


Medium Weight Marine 
MOTORS 
Built for hard, 

continuous work; 

fair or foul weath- 










er. Built in sizes 5 H.P. to 75 H.P. 
Write for free cat- 
alog explaining de- 


tails. 
H.C. DOMAN COMPANY 
Dept. D, Oshkosh, Wis. 














Sails, Like Men, Are Known by 
the Company they Keep 
The 1911 champion N. Y. 30-footer 

“Rowdy” and our sails are inseparable. 


This combination won the championship 
of L. I. Sound with a total of 77 per cent. 





G. W. ROBINSON & CO. 
SAILMAKERS 
New York City 





City Island 





Please mention Yacutinc when eorresponding with eur advertisers. 











GET THIS CATALOGUE 


SAVE MONEY 





SAVE MONEY 


Speed Propeller Wheels, Reverse 

Gears and Marine Hardware are 

used on some of the most up-to- 

date and fastest boats in the world. 

Our prices are the lowest; our 
the 


best; satisfaction 

immense stock; 

rompt shipment; save 
for our 1911 free 


money. 
cata- 
GAN WHEEL CO. 
568 Canal Street 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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. t | rlin Two New Models. 
THE ENGINE/REFINEMEN ADDED TO THE GREATEST LINE OF MARINE ENGINES BUILT. 


Finest boats that float For 1 9 1 9 


an: 


For Cruisinc— THE HEAVY DUTY 4 CYLINDER. : 
LONG STROKE MOTOR. | % 
25-35 H. P. 5% INCH BORE 8 INCH STROKE | 


ALONE IN ITS GLASS!! WHERE IS ITS COMPETITOR? ~ 





For Speep— AN INNOVATION IN RACING ENGINES IN 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
8 CYLINDERS 130-140 H. P. 
MANGANESE BRONZE BASE BARREL TYPE, 
DESIGNED FOR HYDROPLANES, SPEED BOATS 
AND HIGH SPEED CRUISERS 


A SPEED ENGINE THAT WILL SPEED ALL DAY. 


“SUZANNE” 60ft, x ft. Owned by E. H. Close, Toledo, Ohio. 
Built by Matthews Boat Co. 


Powered with two 30-45 Sterlings THESE IN ADDITION TO OUR REGULAR LINE, 8 to 240 H.P. 
NEw YORK—BRUNS, KIMBALL CO., 134 LIBERTY STREET LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS—WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
BosTON—A. P. HOMER, 88 BROAD STREET ° 
CHICAGO—CHICAGO BOAT & ENGINE COMPANY, 1508 MICHIGAN AVENUE - gs 
HOUSTON, TEX.—BARDEN ELECTRIC & MACHINERY CO. Sterling Engine Company 
BALTIMORE, MD.—PAGE ENGINEERING COMPANY, 121 EAST YORK STREET 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—HALL, GIBSON COMPANY, 67 CLINTON AVENUE, SOUTH - 1258 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York 





















































ANNOUNCEMENT 


The new 1912. BUFFALO book is now on the press. 


You need it because it contains many things you ought to know. 
Some of them are dollar-saving truths. 


We want you to have it because it will make you long to be 
a BUFFALO owner. 


We will do all we can to see that you get it. 
But you must do your part. Help us to help you help yourself. 


Even if you have no immediate intention of buying an engine 
you need this book for ‘reference, for it tells of the latest advance 
in marine engineering. 


It pictures the three new models which the builders of BUFFALOS 
are offering to the public. It tells of the many refinements of design 
which will mark all the 1912 BUFFALO models. 


In a word it describes in detail the most efficient engines — 
Regular Type, High Speed and Heavy Duty—that the world has 
ever known. } 


Just say "Send it." 


BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. A Ragint 4 Cusick Seven 


1260-72 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 





Loew-Victor Engines 
From Design tq 
Finished Workmanship 
Set a Standard for Marine Power 


ERE’S the engine that is the life of the motor boat for either 
hard work or play. It lives up to its contract 365 days in the 


year and delivers more than the most exacting expect. Itassimilates 
punishment on hard duty to the amazement of old-timers. The man who can 
tell a motor when he sees it, picks the Loew-Victor every time. No test is too 


severe for it. No condition can arise to embarrass you if the Loew-Victor is 
pulling or pushing your boat. You can lie back and enjoy the scenery. On hundreds of rivers, 
lakes and harbors in this country, owners of Loew-Victor engines are showing their friends what 
a real motor is, how it acts, how it saves time, repair, money and pleasure. 





SPECIAL TWENTY-THIRTY H. P. LOEW-VICTOR 


In design and workmanship the Loew-Victor is superior to any marine motor built. 
It satisfies most tully the requirements of the motor expert as well as the motor user. 


Free Engine Book. We have a copy for you. Send for it. It describes Loew-Victors 
fully—shows you just¥the engine you want at a price less than you expect to pay. Once you 
understand the construction of the Loew-Victor you will appreciate thoroughly the many good 
reasons why they surpass all others. Write now. 


The Loew-Victor Mfg. Co. 


1909 Madison Ave. Cleveland, Ohio. 





WALLACE DOWNEY, Prest.-Mgr. HENRY c. EI i V. Pres.- Treas. 


ap ste Shipyard & Marine Company 


- YACHTS STEAM OR'SAIL AND MOTOR BOATS 
"lt, Repaired, Bought, Sold or Chartered 


NEW YORK OFFICE, SHIPYARD, MARINE CONSTRUCTION & REPAIR DEPARTMENT Cable Address 


30 CHURCH STREET 
‘PHONE: 2208 CORTLANDT Located, 23rd and 24th Streets and 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. “DOWNEYARD” NEW york 
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